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A Iwenty-four page 
Descriptive Booklet— 
mailed free— 


Explains why the advertiser, or the agent who is 
going to prepare lists and estimates for the Fall 
campaign, will find Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory for 1905 a mighty handy, practical and 
economical assistant. “ Over 23,000 newspapers, 
magazines and periodicals revised to date. {If you 
estimate with Rowell’s Directory, you estimate on 
the safe side. Send in your order NOW. 
@ Every advertising agent—every advertiser who 
spends as much as five hundred dollars a year in 
general advertising—every maker of material and 
supplies used in a publisher's office—and every 
firm who has occasional use for a partial or a com- 
plete list of newspapers, class papers and magazines 
published in the United States or Canada—ought 
to buy a copy of this Directory. Send for the booklet. j 
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FORTY YEARS AN ADVER- 


TISING AGENT, 
By Mr. George P. Rowell. 
THIRTY-SECOND PAPER. 


Among the guests who came 
frequently to the midday repasts 
at the Hide and Leather Club, 
was David R. Locke, better known 
as Nasby. He was associated 
with Mr. Bates in the conduct of 
the advertising agency, the firm 
name being Bates & Locke. Just 
what good Locke did the agency I 
could never learn. He surely was 
not a safe counselor for an ad- 
vertiser, after getting beyond 
advising him to use the To- 
ledo Blade—which generally be- 
longed to Nasby as much as half 
of the time, if not more. 

He seemed to make some effort 
to cultivate in his own person, an 
approach in appearance to what a 
reader would expect to find in an 
incarnation of his nom de plume, 
Petroleum V. Nasby of Confedrit 
Cross Roads, Kentucky; and he 
was more than moderately suc- 
cessful in his effort. His clothes 
never seemed to be new, nor 
fashionable, nor tidy. He gener- 
ally wore a stove pipe hat; but it 
was not frequently ironed, nor 
even brushed. He talked much of 
drinking, and was willing to do 
his share, if occasion presented; 
although it was noted that he was 
commonly the tempted one and 
was rarely the person to offer to 
set ’em up. If there was ever a 
man more keen in retort, or more 
absolute in his power to make a 
rejoinder that left nothing what- 
ever that the opponent could 
answer back, Locke was the man. 
I wonder how many stories of 
his and about him I have listened 
to; and I can hardly recall one 
that will not make me laugh, even 
when I am not in good spirits, 
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He told one day of that superia- 
tively handsome man, Col. Nichno- 
las Smith, who had married one 
of the Greeley girls, and with 
whom he had spent an hour at 
the Lotus Club the evening pre- 
ceding, and talked about the po- 
tent influence of manly beauty. 
The Colonel had admitted that, in 
his case, it was a constant annoy- 
ance; so much so that he did not 
dare to dress as well as he would 
like to, because, when he was 
really well dressed, the women 
pursued him so. “What rot!” ex- 
claimed Bates, in disgust at so 
much egotism. “You don’t know 
what you are talking about,” re- 
sponded Locke, and_ proceeded 
to assert that for the very 
reason given by Smith, and no 
other, he, Locke, had for years 
had his trousers cut so as to make 
him look bow-legged. 

He and Bates owned the first 
successful typewriter; the one 
that later became the Remington. 
Locke used to say that the time 
would come that the typewriter 
would be in as general use as the 
sewing machine. That seemed 
preposterous, then, but does not 
seem so much so now. They had 
a warehouse and show rooms on 
Broadway; but were in advance 
of the market and finally parted 
with their rights—and possibly 
with a great opportunity to make 
thousands. One day Bates visit- 
ed the warerooms. They were 
Locke’s special province, but 
Locke was not there. The book- 
keeper thought he might be in the 
saloon around the corner; and 
there he was looked for, and dis- 
covered—sitting by a small cast 
iron fountain in the back yard, 
that cast up a gimlet sized stream 
of croton that dripped down and 
gave a little life to a few thirsty 
straggling plants, On a table, at 
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his side, was a mug of beer; in his 
hand the extinguished stub of a 
Pittsburg stogie; with feet ele- 
vated to the fountain basin; with 
soiled paper collar—broken from 
the fastener—for the day was 
warm and there was perspiration 
if no cravat. The visitor was 
welcomed with warm  goodfel- 
lowship and bade to sit, and be- 
fore he could open the subject 
that was in his mind, was called 
upon to listen to views already 
thought out under the soothing 
influence of the tiny fountain. 
“l’ve been thinking it over, 
Bates,” said Locke, “and I know 
why we don’t succeed. It’s our 
men! I can see it! The trouble 
is, bi-god, we are not represented 
by gentlemen!” 

Mr. Lincoln admired the Nasby 
Letters; they afforded him recre- 
ation from the cares that oppress- 
ed him; the scholarly Charles 
Sumner found in them something 
to admire; they made the great 
circulation of the Toledo Blade, 
and were the foundation of a sub- 
stantial prosperity for the writer 
of them. Locke had* many 
friends, who, at first acquaintance, 
would be inclined to lionize him, 
and he would submit, in a queer, 
rather amused way, to a good deal 
of that sort of thing; and if 
champagne and cigars took part 
there was no objection to them— 
none whatever. On one occasion 
he determined to make some re- 
turn for entertainment and hos- 
pitality bestowed on him. He 
opened his heart and decided to 
give a dinner to a dozen choice 
spirits, talked about it a good 
deal, consulted bon vivants about 
an appropriate bill of fare, and the 
most desirable house of entertain- 
ment where the occasion should 
be celebrated. It might be slight- 
ly Bohemian in its character, it 
would be all the better for a spice 
of that, but was to be the real 
thing, and done up in good shape. 
Seagortner’s famous restaurant in 
Lafayette Place was at length de- 
cided on as just about what was 
wanted. The invitations had been 
informal, but at the hour ap- 


pointed about a dozen guests as- 
sembled. 
late—but he came. 


The host was a little 
No room had 





been provided, but the restaurant 
was equal to the demands of even 
such a sudden call, and soon the 
party were seated around a table 
covered with a bare cloth, and 
the host had before him a volu- 
minous bill of fare. After looking 
at it for some moments, he laid 
it down and addressing his guests 
said, “Well, boys, what'll you 
have?” Some one, rising to the 
ludicrousness of the _ situation, 
suggested an oyster stew. There 
was hesitation, but the host had 
no suggestions to help on a de- 
cision; and, after a moment or 
two, another man pronounced in 
favor of the form of refection 
that had been suggested, and soon 
all fell into line, and the party 
thereupon demolished twelve 
oyster stews; and with a mug of 
beer and some cigars, of which 
Nasby had a_ pocketful—such 
as they were—the “dinner” came 
to an end, 

He was one day conversing 
with Mr. Gano, partner of Murat 
Halstead, then conducting the 
Cincinnati Commercial. The 
daily Commercial was the most 
important paper in Ohio at that 
time, but its weekly was of no 
particular account; and probably 
did not print more than one or 
two thousand copies; while the 
weekly Toledo Blade had more 
than a hundred thousand paid in 
advance subscribers on its list. 
Mr. Gano criticised the quality of 
paper used for the Blade—said it 
looked dirty. Locke did not deny 
this, but thought the common peo- 
ple liked it. “Why!” said he, 
“every time I have a day to spare, 
and want a little recreation, I go 
over to the Maumee, a little above 
where our paper mill stands, and 
spend a whole afternoon throw- 
ing mud and turfs into the river.” 
Gano did not appear to see his 
way open for any comment on 
this, and Locke, after a pause, 
continued, “Gano, you use a white 
handsome paper for your weekly,” 
“Yes,” said Gano, “we try to give 
as good as there is to be 
had.” “By the way,” continued 
Locke, “how many copies of it 
do you print?” 

He used to tell that he thought 
of buying a farm just outside of 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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Toledo for a brother, but that the 
brother’s wife objected, on ac- 
count of the remoteness of the 
situation. She thought it ridicu- 
lous for them to try to live 
“where they would have to drive 
four or five miles every time they 
wanted an egg or a pint of milk.” 
And he used to relate, sympathet- 
ically, the story of the good 
woman of Connecticut who, 
church woman as she was, hated 
to die when the time came that 
die she must. Being comforted 
with visions of heaven, the great 
white throne, the gates of pearl, 
the golden streets, all of which she 
appreciated to the full, she still 
repined, because, in spite of them, 
she said she knew she should 
miss there a good many of her 
Hartford privileges. 

Some one used to report the 
proceedings of a convivial even- 
ing, when, at an unexpected mo- 
ment, although not an early hour, 
Locke seemed to be overcome 
with sudden grief, rested his head 
upon his folded arms upon the 
table before him, and sobbed and 
sobbed. “What is it Locke?” 
asked a friend. “What is the mat- 
ter old boy?” “Excuse me, 
gentlemen,” said the stricken one, 
“it will pass over.” “You are 
among friends,” said another, 
“let us share your grief, speak up, 
let us know, we will comfort 
you.” The kind words were not 
without effect; and after a mo- 
mentary recurring of hesitation, 
the company learned that the 


grief that had overcome their d 


companion had arisen from his 
thoughts having been directed to 
the sad circumstance that he had 
—a drunken brother. . 
It was in Rome, at the Hotel 
Costanzi, in the early months of 
1883, that Locke used to come in 
every evening to have a cup of 
coffee, a cigar, and a teaspoonful 
of “fin champagne” in company 
with half a dozen Americans to 
whom I had introduced him. He 
dressed in his usual manner, and 
talked likewise. “I met so-and-so 
on the Corso to-day,” said he, 
“and he told me I ought to be a 
temperance lecturer; and I said I 
had not the requisite qualifica- 
tions, for I was not a reformed 


drunkard. To that he replied, 
‘All you’ve got to do is to re- 
form,” The speech had not an- 
noyed him, The remembrance of 
it seemed to amuse him. His 
mind dwelt upon it, and he refer- 
red to it every day, and thought 
perhaps he would write a temper- 
ance lecture. Well, he actually 
did so; and delivered it; and 
many others, on the platform, 
where he was always popular, and 
by means of which he had earned 
a good deal of money. I do not 
know whether he “reformed,” as 
he called it, or whether he needed 
to, for he made a great deal more 
of a pretence of drinking than he 
~ Pe the actual demonstration 
of it. 

Bates used to relate, that one 
morning when he went to his 
office, about eleven o’clock, as was 
his practice, he found Locke 
asleep on the lounge opposite his 
desk, and was somewhat annoyed 
by his heavy breathing. Soon, 
however, the sleeper awoke, wiped 
his eyes with his knuckles, sat up, 
looked at his partner and said, 
“Bates, would you like to see a 
man that’s fuller than I am?” 
Bates was incensed, but answered 
mildly, “I wouldn’t say, Locke, 
that I would, but I will say that I 
seldom have.” Whereupon Locke 
arose, walked slowly to the office 
door, opened it, turned around, 
and said, “Bates, you get some- 
body to introduce you to me—in 
—an—hour!” And then he went 
out and was seen no more that 


ay. 

I recall one day, at the Club, 
Mr. England was so late that his 
coming was despaired of. Fi- 
nally, when the coffee and cigar 
stage had been reached, he came 
in, looking flushed, annoyed, and 
generally disgusted. “What has 
happened to you?” was the gen- 
eral inquiry. “We had given you 
up.” “I’m all right,” he respond- 
ed, “and started to come here 
three quarters of an hour ago, 
but, at the corner of Spruce street 
and William, Locke came out of 
Bonner’s Ledger office and got 
hold of me by the button, and I 
have just this minute been able to 
get away from him; and all he 
had to say was to tell me, over 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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Record Breaking by an 
Advertising Agency. 








The company that does the 
electric lighting in the City of 
Boston has rather a lengthy 
name: The Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company. 

It is a public-spirited cor- 
poration whose good work 
for Boston is appreciated by 
that municipality and its 
citizens. 

But—it is a very conserva- 
tive corporation and up to 
three years ago its officers 
had never contemplated ad- 
vertising for business in Bos- 
ton. But we persuaded them 
to start and here is the result: 

$20,400 the first year. 

$35,000 the second year. 
$55,000 the third year. 


A healthy sum to 
spend in one town, 
and they would never 
have spent it with us 
did our service not 
comprehend some- 
thing more than mere 
theoretical advertis- 


ing. We have taken 
our coats off there 
and helped them go 
right out after the 
business. 


The mere advertising 
agent, the theorist, who is 
content to sit in his office 
and devise fine words and 
fine plans would never even 
have gotten that company 
started. They did an unu- 
sual thing because we showed 
them that we could do unu- 
sual things—our efforts were 
clear out of the beaten track. 
The kind of campaign we 
waged made friends for the 
corporation on every hand, 
but it did more than this. 
It got the customers. 


We can get them for you, 
too; but not before you at 
least ask us for preliminary 
ideas. 





THE BATES ADVERTISING CO. 
CONVERSE D. MARSH, 
Chairman Executive Committee, 


182 William Street, New York. 
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and over again, that if I didn’t 
quit drinking, whiskey would get 
me.” And to calm his nerves he 
took a little Scotch with his water. 

At one time I had in my employ 
a highly educated and accom- 
lished man who had _ been 
rought up in the lap of luxury, 
taught to expect all the good 
things of earth to be subject to 
his order, and then, on account of 
financial reverses that came to his 
family, found himself under the 
necessity of earning his daily 
bread. He was a_ gentleman 
through and through, but owing 
erhaps to the misfortunes that 
had come to him, and perhaps in 
part to a congenital tendency to a 
delicate condition of health, he 
had acquired a habit of taking 
some drug that tended to upset 
his nerves and unfit him for work. 
Not knowing what it was, it was 
hinted to him rather gently, now 
and then, that his illness was to 
be attributed to whiskey. He did 
not admit this, and in after years, 
I knew it was not the case, but 
he was conscious that there was a 
cause that he did not wish to re- 
veal, and the hints that had been 
conveyed tended to make him un- 
happy. He was genuinely attach- 
ed to me, and really wished to 
stand well in my opinion, and on 
that account tried to avoid any 
appearance that should confirm 
the suspicions I had expressed. 
He was acting as editor of that 
early predecessor of PriNTERS’ 
Ink, the Newspaper Reporter and 
Advertisers’ Gazette; and sat at 
a desk so near to mine that he 
could see and hear whatever went 
on in my direction. One day I 
had a call from Mr. Locke, who 
had nothing unusual or specially 
to be noted in his appearance; but 
my man, his name was Waldron, 
was in a highly wrought condi- 
tion that day and saw, I think, 
more than could be seen; least- 
wise, next morning, just as 
I was about to leave the 
office to attend a meeting of 
the directors of a small bank, 
to whose board I had recently 
been elected, Waldron handed 
me a letter, beautifully written 
in his copy-plate hand, covering 
sixteen full pages of half-note 
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size, referring to the warnings 
I had given him, regretting the 
need of any such, and saying 
that what [I had said _ had 
been very forcibly brought home 
to him the day before, by 
observing the ravages, the vice I 
had suspected him of, were al- 
ready making in Mr. Locke, as 
he had had full opportunity to 
observe during his prolonged visit 
to me of the day before. He 
overstated the case to such a de- 
gree that it seemed to me rather 
ludicrous than worth any partic- 
ular attention. I read a part of 
the communication at my desk, 
but discovering it was merely one 
of those vagaries that would lead 
to nowhere, I started out on my 
errand, with the letter in my 
hand, and continued to peruse it 
as I walked slowly from my office 
in the Times Building across the 
City Hall Park, towards the bank, 
which was situated at the corner 
of Thomas street and Broadway. 
As I arrived about at the point in 
the Park where the subway en- 
trances are now situated, I saw 
Nasby approaching. There re- 
mained no more than two or three 
pages unread, and I could see that 
they were not going to lead any- 
where, so I folded the sheets, and 
greeting the approaching victim, 
said, “Look here, Locke, this let- 
ter seems to me to be more in- 
tended for your benefit than 
mine,” gave it to him and passed 
along. For as much as two years 
after that Locke did not seem to 
like me very well—and yet he was 
by no means a thin-skinned man. 
He forgave it all afterwards—ap- 
parently—but never spoke of it. 
He was a newspaper publisher, 
and as such it would have been 
singular if he did not have or take 
occasion to feel incensed at the 
circulation ratings now and then 
accorded to the Toledo Blade in 
the Newspaper Directory that I 
published. He told me once that 
he had, in his safe. an opinion for 
which he had paid $50 to Lawyer 
Waite of Toledo, not long before 
General Grant had appointed 
him Chief-Justice of the Uni- 
ted States Supreme Court; 
the gist of which was, that 
he could recover whatever dam- 
(Continued on page io.) 
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covering Philadelphia— 
using all the morning 
papers, or—going in 


The Fvening Bulletin 
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Met Average Circulation for June: 


220,178 Copies a day 


“The Bulletin's’’ circulation figures are net; al) 
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been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 
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age he could show as resulting 
from an inaccurate rating, but 
would have to show that the ra- 
ting was inaccurate, and to what 
extent, and that he ‘had, on 
that account, lost business pro- 
fits in such and such cases 
specified and to such and such 
amounts, also specified. “Now 
you can see, Rowell,” said 
he, with the utmost good nature, 
“if I showed that I was actually 
damaged I should have to prove 
that advertisers took stock in your 
old book, and the more damage I 
established the greater the adver- 
tisement it would be for you. I 
did not see anything in it for me, 
for I had always asserted that no 
one was influenced by the book; 
and if that had been the case, of 
course I couldn’t get any dam- 
ages.” 

At a time when he was less in- 
censed concerning the ratings in 
the Rowell Directory than he had 
formerly been, he came into the 
office one day, smoking a three- 
fer cigar, sat down by me, took 
up the Directory, put his feet 
upon my desk, so near to my 
countenance that I found it ad- 
visable to sit back in my chair, 
and proceeded to examine the 
book; turning from page to page, 
to note what figures were accord- 
ed to various papers about which 
he knew something. Our plan of 
obtaining statements at that time 
required a publisher to tell how 
many copies he printed of the first 
issue for the present month, the 
last month, and the month pre- 
ceding the last; the three sets of 
figures being added and divided 
by three were then taken to be 
the circulation. If we suppose 
that a publisher of a country 
weekly reported that the respec- 
tive issues called for were 800, 
8s0 and 800, the sum, when di- 
vided by three, would show a cir- 
culation of 817. But at that time 
no one went very closely into tens 
and units; and Mr. Locke closed 
his examination with the remark 
addressed to me, “Rowell, there 
is one thing about that book that 
I admire” and he rose to go. “I’m 
glad you find anything to com- 
mend,” I said, and then asked, 
“What is the particular feature, 


Locke, that you admire?” to 
which he responded, “It’s the god- 
damned exactness of it.” 

What was meant by circulation 
was not as well understood in 
those days as it is now when it 
seems to be established as proper- 
ly represented by the average 
number of complete and perfect 
copies printed during the period 
of a full year that has passed. 
Then it was always given in 
round figures—generally prefaced 
by the word about. The country 
paper that printed regularly as 
many as 600 copies, and on some 
memorable occasion disposed of 
nearly twice as many, and hoped 
to do as well on some future oc- 
casion; would feel justified in as- 
serting that its circulation was 
“about a thousand;” and an 
equally indefinite method was in 
favor with those papers that is- 
sued larger editions. Sixty thou- 
sand copies would constitute a 
pretty good claim for “about a 
hundred thousand” and so on. 

At the Lotus Club one night a 
party of gentlemen were con- 
versing, over their cigars. One 
of them was that Mr. Street of 
the old firm of Street and Smith, 
publishers of Street and Smith’s 
Weekly, a story paper of the ser- 
vant girl grade, that had perhaps 
a greater sale than any other 
weekly published at that time. 
Locke was also of the party, and 
the comparative prosperity of 
newspapers, past and present, be- 
ing spoken of; Locke asked 
Street what circulation his week- 
ly had acquired, and was told that 
it was about 300,000 copies. 
There was no comment, but a few 
moments later Street said, “Mr. 
Locke, you issue a paper that is 
widely read, the Toledo Blade. 
What circulation hasit?’ Locke 
said he was very glad to be asked 
that question at that particular 
time, because he was in a position 
to answer it definitely; that he 
always had weekly reports of the 
condition of affairs at the office, 
and one such had come to hand that 
morning—and producing a pocket- 
book and looking at a paper it 
contained, but upon which no one 
saw any writing or figures, he 
continued—“My bookkeeper tells 
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me that the edition 1s falling off 
a little, and they are now printing 
only 529,227 copies. This state- 
ment, like that made by Street, 
passed without audible comment, 
although there were one or two 
cases of drooping of the eyelids, 
among the hearers. Pretty soon 
Street threw his cigar stub into 
the cuspidor, and _ withdrew, 
Locke remaining, everyone smok- 
ing, The retreating figure was 
hardly out of ear-shot before 
Locke, looking after it, gave ex- 
pression to his feelings by utter- 
ing the words: “What a liar 
Street is.” 

I ought not to dismiss Nasby 
without quoting his favorite 
motto which was: 

A ROLLING STONE IS THE NOBLEST 


WORK OF GOD, AND AN HONEST MAN 
GATHERS NO MOSS. 


He used to relate, that in his 
lecture tours, which were a source 
of considerable profit to him, he 
in the beginning had found that it 
was expected he would hold an in- 
formal reception after the lecture, 
and later have a session and big 
talk with the members of the local 
committee. At these it appeared 
that something additional was ex- 
pected from the speaker, and he 
was at times at a loss to know 
just what to do or say; but finally, 
ufter a time, he prepared three 
sets of stories, with twelve stories 
in each set, one set suited for 
lyceums or literary societies, an- 
other for occasions political, and 
the third, altogether different from 
the second, to be used after Y. 
M. C. A. gatherings. When the 
time arrived he looked at his en- 
velope, refreshed his memory by 
consulting the memoranda of the 
twelve that would fit the present 
occasion; and when they had been 
retailed the services were deemed 
complete. He drew a picture, true 
to the life of the average small 
Western town of those days. ‘*Two 
rows of one-story houses, facing 
a street about a mile long—lost 
in the prairie at both ends— 
plank sidewalks pretty much the 
whole length—a mud hole in the 
middle of the roadway about half 
as long as the village, and thir- 
teen signs, in sight, on every one 
of which you could read ‘Lager 
Beer.’ ” 





Largest Known 
Circulation 


of any newspaper in 
the United States, 
whether morning or 
evening, selling for 
more than one cent. 


The Facts with 
Guarantee Star 


will be found in the 
Roll of Honor, print- 
ed in every issue of 
PrinTERS’ INK. : : : 
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Des Moines 
Capital 


The Des Moines CapiTAt as an adver- 
tising medium completely dominates the 
city of Des Moines. Thecirculation in 
Des Moines exceeds that of any com- 
petitor by 3,000. The CapitTat regulariy 
publishes more local and foreign adver- 
tising in six issues a week than any com- 
petitor inseven. The two largest stores 
in Des Moines used more than twice as 
much space in the CapriTAL in the past 
six months as in any other paper, and 
they used no other evening paper. One 
advertiser in Des Moines, who is in a 
position to know, says that the CapiTaL 
gives better returns in Des Moines than 
the Kansas City Star in Kansas City. 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, - - Publisher. 

EASTERN OFFICES : 


166 World Building, 87 Washington St., 
New York, N.Y. Chicago, Il. 
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THE AUGUST \ MAGAZINES. 


These are . the “melancholy 
days” for the magazine advertis- 
ing man, the saddest of the year, 
for August issues carry sometimes 
less than half the business that is 
printed in any one of the fat winter 
months. ‘his is the season when 
such a thing as an acceptable ad- 
vertisement being crowded out for 
lack of space would be incon- 
ceivable—the season when the ad- 
vertising manager, making up the 
dummy, fills sundry little holes 
with ads of patent binders, artists’ 
proofs of illustrations and similar 
sundries carried by all magazines 
as a side line, Only the school 
advertising saves the showing—an 
all-wise Providence sitting up 
aloft had ordained that in August, 
the leanest of advertising months 
in business generally, hundreds of 
private schools shall seek the 
callow student. This is not only 
a good thing for the magazines, 
but also for the schools: They 
have the magazines to them- 
selves, as it were, and appearing 
in force, their announcements are 
grouped in a special department. 
This year’s showing of educa- 
tional ads seems larger than ever, 
soiaehow, and the educational de- 
partments in magazines that have 
carried the bulk of this business 
for years are their most con- 
spicuous feature. The Century 
has an innovation in the shape of 
an index to the educational ads 
fronting its school section. On 
one page is given an index of 
States and on a second an index 
of schools by name, ranged geo- 


graphically, with “Boys” or 
“Girls” or “Co-ed.” after each in- 
stitution. Twenty-three States 


are represented, and one foreign 
country (Germany), with a total 
of 255 schools. New York leads 
with 61, Massachusetts and Penn- 
svlvania each have 30, New Jersey 
and Virginia 19.each, Connecticut 
14, Washington. D. C., 132. Ohio 

Tilinois to, Maryland 8 Mis- 
souri 7, California and Michigan 
5 each. New Hampshire 4. Ken- 
tucky, Rhode Tsland and Wiscon- 
sin 2 each, Indiana. Tennessee 
and Minnesota 2 each, Delaware, 


South Carolina and Nebraska 1 
each. More than half are girls’ 
schools—144. Boys’ schools are 
represented to the number of 51, 
or one-fifth the total, but there are 
also 24 boys’ military schools. 
Co-education has 24 institutions, 
or one in every ten of the schools 
for children. Among the unclas- 


ADVERTISING INLEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST. 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising— 
asterisks [*] indicate magazines that state their 
advertising space is sold only for cash.) 
vines Bas 
World’s Work............ 
*Country Life in America 





Lines 
36,362 





SOUND diseveeacase 139 = 24,067 
Review of Reviews...+++- 106 23,868 
Sunset (uly) erccsccsevees 305 23,520 
Harper’s onthly..... sees TOK 22,686 
MCUIa0'S 65000 cevcccscee 100 =. 22,520 
MET D csvecchessvccss 68 20,160 
Scribner’s..... ere TT ers 87 19,650 
Century .. 059555800 85 19,040 
Country ‘Calendar (cols. ) 129 18,468 

*Four-Track News......++ 80 17,920 

— (July) .ccccccccece 79 17,864 

tional Magazine (July). 72 = 16,128 
“a Man’s Magazine 

sais ase ccoce JO 25,7397 

oe i Monthiy. as deadees 64 14,432 

*Everybody’s . 59 13,216 
American Homes and Gar- 

ON CBT .actcksscxes 98 11,952 

ped pelea tnsiess ceived es 53 «11,872 
Apptes ton’s Booklovers 
a er errery 45 11,135 
Overland Monthly (July).. 48 10,902 
Good Housekeeping pss ba 45 10,080 
*Ladies’ Home Journal 

(cols.) 49 9,800 
Coomepeiin. ° - 43 9.632 
Red B ° 42 9,408 
Men a Women (cols)... 46 9,337 
Metropolitan ..... soccocss 648 9,184 
a ccoe 40 y 


Woman’s Home 
panion (cols.).........+. 43 % 8,600 





re 38 8,512 
World To-Day sasteneaewe 37 8,456 
Lippincott's. ......ccc000 + 37 8,288 
Success (cols.). . oo 99 8,038 
Garden Magazine (cols).. - 54 7,863 
*Delineator (cols.).......+. 59 7,828 
Atlantic Monthly......... 32 71379 
Ladies’ World (cols) «. adeas 36 7:349 
Outdoors (July).........6. 36 6,944 
Recreation (July) cacenc ons 3I 6,926 
Soueey abe: khahsme > pwa s 30 6,720 
Ee Liiveoreederaen 28 6,440 
Reader Magazine......... 27 6,197 
Harper’s Bazaar....... 27 6,064 
Suburban Life (cols.) . 35 5,580 
*Designer (cols.)... ...... 38 5,102 
Theater Magazine (cols. .. 27 4,740 
Gunter’s Magazine ....... 20 4,648 
Housekeeper (cols.)...... 22 45540 
*New Idea Woman’s eee 
een eorer set esaen (06 4,046 
+ tees 19 39990 
317 3,808 
16 3,603 
*Woman’s Magazine (cols.) 20 3,506 
Madame (cols.)..........+ 20 3,410 
SS eae 13 3,052 
*Benziger’s Magazine(cols.) 16 2,671 
oT ee ° 7 1,680 


Philistine (July) .......... 16 goo 
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ADVERTISING IN LEADING WEEKLY 
MAGAZINES FOR JULY. 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising— 
asterisks sg indicate Magazines that state 
their auvertising space is sold only for cash.) 


Week cnding July 8: Cols. Ag. Lines 


























°  egamen (pages).. 43 9,632 

mioecccesorevece 53 1540 
"Leslie! s Weekly . 32 ba38 
Outlook (pages).......... 24 5,376 
er 25 45912 
MN ak s€in544.0s00000506 29 4,624 
Town Topics........ cooee 20 45324 
Literary Digest.......... 32 4,144 
*Saturday Evening Post... 24 4,080 
—— Sunday Maga- 

Ree RE eee ee 3,128 
*Public Opinion. . ....... 19 2,772 
*Christian Herald......... 15 24727 
*Scientific American.. 1m 2,286 

Illustrated Sporting News 10 1,724 
Week ending sited 8S: 
es PP ereree : 28 59376 
Outlook (pages).. ie Oe 4:774 
TON TOPE. ..605.- 0008 27 4,580 
Independent (pages)...... 19 4,256 
*Saturday Evening Post... 25 4,250 
Illustrated ss News 24 4,091 
PID i hidno0 8hhe< secon ae 3,592 
Literary Digest.. oats Ba 3,419 
DER eesisccvsescocceces 83 3,330 
*Public Opinion.......... 22 3,072 
*Associated Sunday Maga- 
ED sass, -<00 0.05% 15 2,812 
*Scientific American. 13 2,728 
Leslie’s Weekly..... “o 2,299 
*Christian Herald........ 10 1,779 
Week ending July 22: 
Outlook (pages)... .. 57 12,818 
*Saturday Evening Post.. 4r 7,010 
ES Se 26 5,056 
Town Topics..... 29 4,776 
ae 4,612 
5 £85 ibicdinea awe oe 24 3,847 
Independent (pages)..... 17 3,808 
*Public Opinion........... 25 3,481 
Literary Digest ......... 22 3y185 
*Associated Sunday Maga- 
! 16 2,960 
i am te 2,817 
12 2,539 
II 1,917 
Illustrated Sporting News 9 1,622 
Week ending July 29: 
og OO aeenes), ie 8,568 
Outlook (pages) .......... 16 3,712 
OWE TOPICS. c0cs002 see ar 3,584 
*Christian Herald....... + 20 34416 
Independent (pages)...... 14 3,214 
*Saturday Evening Post.. 17 2,942 
Vo WE. veeee veeeeeeeenees 18 2,867 
*Pubiic Opinion.. wo 2,524 
~ a 17 2,436 
*Scientific America os 25443 
Literary Digest.......... 17 2,403 
=e Sunday oe 
shiesssaeenas 13 2,368 
Leslie’ s Weekly eS Ir 2,229 
Illustrated fearing News 11 1,959 
Totals for July : 
Outlook (pages)........ coo 119 26,680 
PE a dais oseoss ss aig 0 125 23,912 
Independent (pages)...... 94 20,910 
*Saturday Evening Post... 108 18,282 
ps SS badger pasboseee 127 17,950 
a hbase ae 17,264 
S00bssccces. aoe 14,930 
Lede s Weekiy, Bs 13,803 
Literary Digest ... 135157 





Cols, Ag. Lines. 








*Public Opinion .......... 84 11,849 
*Associated Sunday Maga- 

MD cients. cacmnnnienk « 62 11,268 
*Scientific Americ: an, ee 95996 
*Christian Herald........ 57 9 819 

Illustrated Sporting News 55 9,396 
sified are 17 correspondence, 


or one in every ten of the schools 
* * * 


The Ladies’ Home Journal fol- 
lows Everybody's Magazine in in- 
creasing its subscription price, but 
its rate is to be only $1.25, whereas 
that of the latter has been raised 
to $1.50. An important new feat- 
ure of the Ladics’ Home Journal 
is also announced in the August 
issue—its pattern service. This 
magazine has been steadily in- 
creasing the space devoted to 
fashions the past few years, and 
now a separate corporation has 
been formed with its office in New 
York to sell paper patterns of the 
Journal’s own manufacture, not 
only direct to readers by mail, but 
also through the retail dry goods 
and department store trade. The 
August issue is an advance fall 
fashion number, and the Septem- 
ber issue will have twelve pages 

f fashions. The Curtis Publishing 
Company has also added a color 
equipment that will permit the 
production of covers in any com- 
bination of color instead of the 
two-color work that has hereto- 
fore been the rule. The increase 
in subscription price begins with 
October. 

Does a publisher lose business 
by refusing objectionable advertis- 
ing, or does it in the end amount 
to a gain? The editor of the 
Mail Order Journal gives some 
interesting views on this subject. 
“IT was looking through the ad- 
vertising pages of McClure’s re- 
cently,” he says, “in quest of in- 
formation as to how much a pub- 
lication suffers that edits its ad- 
vertisements so carefully as not to 
accept any business but what the 
publishers themselves could rec- 
ommend as worthy, even to their 
best friends. McClure’s, I find, 
has not suffered from this rigid 
policy at all, rather has profited 
in the character and volume of ad- 
vertising it carries. It has more 
business than anv other magazine, 
except Everybody’s. In fact, the 
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difference between them, if any, is 
hardly noticeable. Among the fi- 
nancial advertisements | find such 
gilt-edged concerns as Rudolph 
Kleybolte & Co. and W. R. Comp- 
ton & Co., both bond houses; the 
Colonial ‘Trust Co., Pittsburg; the 
Western Bank & Trust Co., Dallas, 
Tex., and the Cleveland Trust Co. 
What a contrast between maga- 
zines which carry large financial 
ads, often occupying as much as a 
page, of a dubious character and 
highly speculative as to their out- 
come! The publishers of these 
magazines would not themselves 
put a dollar into any one of these 
concerns, yet they permit their 
pages to influence readers to do so 
—practically pointing the way‘ to 
ventures through which money 
flows, instead of bringing to their 
attention gilt-edged investments 
by which money can really be 
made to grow. McClure’s grows 
stronger every month in adver- 
tising patronage, because around 
its columns are rallying the best 
type of clean advertising. There 
is no question but that if it were 
cultivated, more clean than ques- 
tionable advertising would be 
found in this country.” 
* * * 

Doubleday, Page & Co. have 
two bulky magazines this month, 
the extra advertising in the 
World’s Work special Portland 
exposition making it a very large 
magazine for August. As in the 
St. Louis exposition of last Aug- 
ust, much of this extra business 
takes the form of four-page read- 
ing articles, illustrated with the 
same care employed in the maga- 
zine proper. These “readers” 
make up a separate magazine of 
real interest, and substantiate the 
firm’s claim that many of them 
are taken for regular text articles. 
There are always plenty of candi- 
dates for the top of the Little 
Schoolmaster’s monthly list, but 
until the Philistine was added no 
magazine wanted to be at the bot- 
tom. This little monthly not only 
stands at the foot of the class 
willingly, but makes a point of it, 
taking pride in the fact that it 
carries less advertising than any 
other magazine, In the case of 


the Philistine this is unquestion- 
ably an advantage, for the small 
amount of business it carries is 
high-class, and the practice of 
sprinkling Fra-elbertisms through 
the ads gives them prominence. 
The Philstine is the only maga- 
zine that sends out its advertising 
pages uncut, the only one that 
prints its advertising on better pa- 
per than the magazine section, 
and perhaps the only:one whose 
ads are read before the text is 
looked at. 
* * * 
“Magazine Circulation and Ad- 
vertising” is an article in the Aug- 
ust Critic by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. This well-known author 
wrote to thirty-nine prominent 
magazines and asked for a state- 
ment of circulation, advertising 
rates, etc. In only three cases 
was information withheld, he says, 
and from the figures received he 
compiled some interesting data. 
“Of the thirty-nine magazines,” 
he states, “I find there are 
twenty-two with a circulation of 
over 200,000 copies a month, the 
average being 257,000 copies 
monthly or 3,084,000 a year. The 
aggregate of the thirty-nine is 
Over 10,000,000 copies a month or 
120,000,000 a year. Assuming 
that each copy has five readers we 
get the enormous total of 600,- 
000,000 yearly readers of the 
monthly magazines. The amount 
paid monthly by purchasers of 
these magazines is $1,500,000, 
yearly $18,000,000. For this the 
purchasers receive five and a half 
thousand pages of text and pic- 
tures a month and a little over 
four thousand pages of advertis- 
ing. The revenue of these maga- 
zines from advertising is over $1,- 
250,000 per month or over $15,- 
000,000 a year, with a grand total 
from circulation and advertising 
of over $33,000,000 a year. This 
is nearly an average of $1,000,000 
a magazine, and were it not for 
the number of magazines of small 
circulation included in the list, the 
average would be much greater. 
For two-thousandths of a cent 
for each reader a full-page adver- 
tisement could be put into the 
hands of. 600,000,000 readers. The 
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magazines of greatest circulation 
are, as a rule, not of the ten-cent 
class. The yearly revenue from 
sales of the ten-cent magazines is 
about $5,500,000, while that from 
the others is over $12,000,000, ‘1 he 
yearly advertising revenue in the 
former case is barely $5,000,000 
and the latter over $10,000,000. 
The prices per month for an ad- 
vertising page of the standard size 
range from over $1,800 to $30, 
the average price being around 
the $300 mark. The greatest year- 
ly advertising revenue is a little 
under $2,000,000, the lowest a 
little more than $25,000. There is 
supposed to be an intimate rela- 
tion between amount of circula- 
tion and price of advertising. A 
dollar a page per thousand is a 
fair average, but some magazines 
charge nearly three dollars a page 
per thousand, while others are 
content with as little as fifty cents 
per page per thousand.” The 
magazines considered in Mr. 
Brady’s computations were as 
follows: 


Ainslee’s, Argosy, Atlantic, Booklover’s, 
kman, Book News, Century, Chautauquan, 
Cosmopolitan, Country Life, Critic, Deline- 
ator, Designer, Everybody’s, Good House- 
kee ing, arper’s Bazaar, Harper’s Monthly, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Lamp, Leslie's, Lip- 
incott’s, Metropolitan, McClure, Munsey, 
ational, New Idea, Outing, Pearson, 
Popular, Reader, Review of Reviews, Scrib- 
ner’s, Smart Set, Strand, Success, Twentieth 
Century Home, Wide World, Woman’s Home 
Companion, World’s Work. 


In conclusion he predicts that, 
in spite of the enormous aggregate 
of magazine copies in circulation 
and the tremendous revenue from 
sales and advertising, the maga- 
zine possibilities in both direc- 
tions are scarcely touched and 
that five years will make these 
statistics—huge as they may seem 
—appear insignificant. 


MAGAZINE NOTES. 


The Christian Herald received 11,686 
subscriptions recently in one of the 
dullest weeks of summer. The present 
edition, according to Advertising Man- 
ager P. B. Bromfield, is nearly a 
quarter million. 


During July and August, 450 specially 
trained students have been canvassing 
for the subscription department of 
Men and Women, and the sample copy 
editions for those months were stated 
to be 108,000 in excess of the regular 
140,000. 


A change in rates for Madame will 

made January 1, but to all advertis- 
ers who sent copy for the September 
issue was accorded the privilege of re- 
serving any amount of advertising 
space at the present rate to be used 
during 1906. 


For the sake of the better acquaint- 
ance that will result, Country Life in 
America has established a service de- 
artment which will give readers in- 
ormation concerning the building and 
equipment of country homes, aiding 
in the se:ection of materials, etc. 


The Metropolitan shows, in a beauti- 
ful insert in its August issue, how tts 
multicolor covers are printed. A de- 
scription of the process by which the 
plates are made is gtven, with minia- 
ture prints showing the red, blue and 
yel‘ow plate, the black plate and the 
various printings, 


_ An interesting article of the “Amer- 
ican invasion’ type appeared in the 
Independent of July 6—“The Ameri- 
canization of Paris.” The French cap- 
ital now has an American candy store, 
an American shoe store, an office of 
the Equitab'e Life, and branches of 
the Yost typewriter, Tiffany’s, Ameri- 
can Express Co., Brentano’s, etc., with 
American dentists, trolley cars and 
other modern conveniences from Yan- 
keedom. 


“Recently,” says Caspar Whitney, 
“a prominent literary review periodi- 
cal published a compendium ‘of the 
notab'e magazine articles of that 
month, with a total of 178 subjects di- 
vided among 26 magazines. If this 
total were equally divided among the 
26 magazines, it would mean that ever 
one of the 26 had 7 articles wath 
recording—but the literal fact is that 
Outing was credited with 15, or more 
than twice its theoretical share, and 
with actually 6 more than the periodi- 
cal second on the list.” 


Public Opinion’s subscription price 
will be reduced from $4 to $3 on 
September 1, a result of a large in- 
crease in circulation the past six 
months. The publishers state that they 
are now printing twice as many copies 
as were ever printed .before in the 
history of the magazine, so that cost 
of production has come down. The 
newsstand price remains at ten cents. 
Public Opinion’s original articles give 
it a distinctive place among the re- 
views. This fall the review department 
is to be increased in size. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, and 
which is now Leslie’s Monthly Maga- 
zine, will apear under the new title 
of the American IIlustrated Magazine. 
The question is, will the reading pub- 
lic accept the change of name? Some 
years ago the American Review Of Re- 
views took unto itself the title of the 
American Monthly, and has printed 
that title on its cover ever since. Yet 
people could not be induced to accept 
the change, and nobody ever speaks of 
the magazine as anything but the 
Review of Reviews. The Leslie peri- 
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odical itself had a similar experience 
when it tried to modify its early 
name. To this day communications 
from a:l over the country are address- 
ed to Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
On the other hand, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Outlook succeeded 
where the Review of Reviews faiied. 
When the Outlook publication ceascd 
to be the Christian Union and took 
its new name it achieved almost im- 
mediate success. The word “American” 
has not been used much in connection 
with our magazines, There was an 
American Magazine established in the 
eighteenth century. It lived for two 
years. Later Noah Webster revived 
it and it had two years more of exist- 
ence.—Bookman, 


The July issue of the Business 
Man’s Magazine and Bookkeeper be- 
gins that journal’s eighteenth year. in 
observance of the anniversary Editor 
Beach says: “Eighteen years ago busi- 
ness was not a profession as it is to- 
day. Some people considered it a mis- 
fortune to be in a business. Others 
considered it a disgrace. Eighteen 
even have changed all that. To-day 
usiness is as truly a profession as 
law, medicine or teaching. We are 
pose of the fact that we he ped to 
bring about this condition—that we 
were among the first to give the pro- 
fession of business its distinctive lit- 
erature without which no art, science 
or profession can hope to make perma- 
nent progress. When this magazine 
made its first appearance before the 
world it was modest and retiring, but it 
was far from being an incubator in- 
fant. During our first year, but a 
small auaience greeted our monthly 
appearance. To-day ‘we have more 
readers than any five similar publica- 
tions together—and probably five times 
as many readers as has our nearest 
competitor. This issue goes to sub- 
scribers in every civi.ized country on 
the globe—and some whose civilization 
may be open to more or less question. 
Originally, the magazine was addressed 
to our old and tried friend the book- 
keeper, because he was the only pro- 
fessional business man in _ existence. 
He only, in the business world, 
strove to reduce business to an exact 
science. In course of time the book- 
keeper became cashier, manager, pro- 
Prietor. Step by step he made sure 
progress, basing his progression on the 
od solid foundation of professional 
knowledge—and we helped. In chang- 
ing our name to ‘The Business Man’s 
Magazine’ we are far from forgetting 
our old friend the bookkeeper. 
Eighteen years ago the bookkeeper was 
a business man, just as he is to-day, 
but to-day he is a business man in the 
broadest sense of the word. His post 
has far less of drudgery and far more 
of dignity—and we have helped to 
bring that about also.” 


An amusing skit, “The Stunt of the 
News Stand,” in the August Reader 
Magazine, by Frank Crane, takes off 
the style of well-known magazines, 
showing how the world-old story of 
Jack and Jill would probably be 


handled by the Strand, Atlantic Month- 
ly, Sunday School Advocate, Hearst’s 
papers, New England Magazine, Black 
Cat, Smart Set, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Outlook, Overland Monthly, the 
Boys’ Own Paper and the advertising 
department. As the last-named views 
it, the story ought to be handled thus: 
“The accompanying illustration repre- 
sents Mr. and Mrs. Jack N. Jill, of 36 
Pawpaw street, Kalamazoo, Mich, Mrs. 
ae writes: ‘Dear Doctor Hoofstettler: 

cannot be grateful enough to you for 
the happiness you shave ‘brought into 
our once cloudcd home by your Spe- 
cific and your Green Tablets. My first 
husband was a fireman in Company 
Six, and last year him and me had a 
most deplorable time. I must tell you 
about it. A fire alarm had sounded, 
and my husband had to run at once. 
According to the rules a fireman is 
required to drop everything at the 
sound of the a.arm. So he dropped the 
baby he was holding and the poor 
thing fell into the grate and was 
badly burnt. I immediately applied 
your Specific, as per directions, and 
the child almost froze to death. As 
my husband did not return, I got 
worried and went to find out if he was 
hurt. Arrived at the fire, I found my 
man battling brave'y with the flames. 
He was in the act of going up the hill 
to get a pail of water. I went with 
him, as I think every woman’s place 
is by her husband’s side. We got the 
water and started down the hill, when 
my husband slipped and fell p'um to 
the bottom of the hill. It was a great 
shock to my nerves, which are not 
strong, and I fell also. My husband 
was instantly killed. I took two of 
your Green Tablets every other day, 
and in six months I got another hus- 
band. I write this testimonial entire- 
ly unsolicited, and simply in the in- 
terest of suffering womanhood. To all 
women I would say, “Just write to 
Doctor Hoffstettler and describe your 
symptoms.” This world can never suf- 
ficiently reward you for the good you 
are doing with your Specific and Green 
Tablets,’ etc., etc.” 

—__+or—___———- 

Tue Indianapolis Composite Brick 
Co., 905 State Life Building, Indian- 
apolis, is sending out a folder con- 
sisting of fac-simile reproductions of 
letters received from architects and 
builders, who testify to the merits of 
the bricks manufactured by the com- 
pany. The testimony of a disinterest- 
ed person is always impressive, but the 
value of the foder would have been 
enhanced if the advertisers had pre- 
faced the fac-simile letters with a plain 
statement of their own concerning their 
business. What others say of us is 
us*ful to back up what we say of our- 
selves, but the advertiser ought first 
to tell his own story before summon- 
ing witnesses to corroborate him, 

sciaioieEMEBicracoeace 

THE catalogue of the Murphy Chair 
Co., Detroit, is notable for clear, plain 
printing that shows goods. An array 
of newspaper electrotypes for retailers 
is a feature, together with a diagram 
for ordering repairs. 
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FORTY YEARS AN EDITOR. 


At the Alabama State conven- 
tion of newspaper editors in 
Coden, Ala., July 21-22, a loving 
cup and silver service were pre- 
sented to Major W. W. Screws, 
editor-in-chief of the Montgom- 
ery Advertiser, in recognition of 
his forty years’ service on that 
paper. The former was the gift 
of the Advertiser's staff and the 
latter of the National Editorial 
Association, of which he is ex- 
president. The Advertiser was 
established in 1828. After the ‘de- 
structive period of the Civil War 
Major Screws took hold of it as 
an insignificant property and has 
built it up into one of the fore- 
most newspapers of the South. 
Victor Hanson, advertising man- 
ager of the Advertiser, addressed 
the convention on “Foreign Ad- 
vertising.” Mr. Hanson discussed 
the subject from the view-point of 
a successful business man. He 
said that the proposition to pool 
interests and open a central office, 
which had been advanced, was a 
thoroughly practical idea. He 
urged the editors to know the cost 
of their space as a_ merchant 
knows his goods. If foreign ad- 
vertising was handled for all of 
the Alabama weeklies through a 
central agency the paper would 
dictate to the advertisers, instead 
of the advertisers dictating to the 
newspapers. An expert advertis- 
ing man to, manage the business 
would easily earn $5,000 a year, 
but he would be worth it. He 
suggested adopting a basic rate 
scaled on the circulation of each 
newspaper. Mr. Hanson answered 
many auestions. He said _ that 
during his connection with the 
Advertiscr he had raised its ad- 
vertising rates four times and the 
paper was to-day receiving the 
highest rate per thousand for its 
circulation of any newspaper in 
the Southern States. This, he 
said, was due to the hieh charac- 
ter of the newspaper and the char- 
acter of its readers. The paper. 
he said, had an invariable rate and 
did not vary from it. As the re- 
sult of this address the convention 
adopted a plan to pool all the for- 


eign business of weekly papers in 
the State under control of a cen- 
tral office. Charles H. Greer, of 
Marion, was elected president; R. 
E. L. Niel, Selma, first vice- 
president; H. S. Doster, Prattville, 
second _ vice-president; A 


Morris, Fayette, treasurer, and 
Jacob Pepperman, Montgomery, 
secretary. 

—+o-—_—_— 


A LIFE INSURANCE CAMPAIGN. 


Not only. does advertising create a 
demand for insurance, but, if properly 
fo:lowed up, systematizes the work of 
an agency force as nothing else will. 

Purchase one thousand inches of 
space from the paper to be used in 
ninety days. Select that policy that 
will appeal to the most people in that 
district and hammer on that alone. On 
the day the first ad appears in the 
paper, mail a letter to every name on 
your list, calling attention to this same 
policy. Every three weeks thereafter 
mail them a new letter on the same 
subject, until five letters have been 
sent. As soon as a reply has ‘been 
received, turn it over to the ‘‘closer” 
and sce to it that he sees the party at 
once; a deay of two or three days 
will soon lose the case. 

As soon as the field is thoroughly 
fertilized, say after the second letter 
has been mailed, turn the list of 
names over to the “closer” and _ his 
assistants. Every person on the list 
must be interviewed, whether’ they 
have replied or not. All the interviews 
should be recorded on cards, and ail 
cases not closed should be filed away 
for future reference. As soon as the 
district has been thoroughly covered, 
open up another. A working force of 
four men, or better, three men and a 
woman, shou'd cover four towns in 
a year. You will then have the names 
and considerable data about every resi- 
dent in the districts covered. Every 
resident will know more about the com- 
pany than they did before and it will 
be hard for another company to do 
any amount of business in that field. 

Some will say: ‘Why use the pn- 
pers? The letters do the work.” I 
have tried the letters alone, and the 
letters and papers, and found the latter 
method to pay far better. The letters 
appeal personally once every three 
weeks; the papers remind them of the 
matter every day.—B. A. Bertrand, in 
Salesmanship, Meadville, Pa. 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeeping, 
postage and electros. Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 152,062. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ OUT- 
LET STORES. 


A NEW APPLICATION OF THE CO- 
OPERATIVE IDEA, FOURTEEN IN- 
DEPENDENT MEN’S FURNISHING 
STORES THAT SAVE MONEY BY 
BUNCHING THEIR ORDERS. 


Maurice S. Keller, a haber- 
dasher doing business at 749 
Broadway, New York, advertises 
his establishment as a “Manwfac- 
turers’ Outlet Store.” To a 
Printers’ INK reporter who in- 
quired: What is a Manufacturers’ 
Outlet Store? Mr. Keller told 
the following story. 

“All stores handling manu- 
factured goods are in a sense 
manufacturers’ outlet stores, but 
as applied to this store the words 
mean that it is one of a combi- 
nation of retail stores handling 
men’s furnishings, banded to- 
gether for the purpose of pur- 
chasing goods directly from the 
manufacturers, thus eliminating 
the jobber’s profit, There are 
fourteen of us in the combination, 
four stores in New York State, 
two in Pennsylvania and one each 
in Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Il- 
linois, Iowa, Colorado, Louisiana 
and California. I have been 
working for a long time to bring 
this combination, and now that 
we are fairly started, and the ad- 
vantages of co-operation are evi- 
dent, I expect new links will be 
added to the chain of stores until 
there is a Manufacturers’ Outlet 
Store in every important city in 
the country. One store ina city is 
the limit. If the good things we 
get hold of should be handed out 
to everybody there wouldn’t be 
any advantage in belonging to the 
combination. 

“No, we are not a Trust. We 
don’t control anything except our 
own individual stores. Each man 
is the boss of his own business 
and has no connection or interest 
in any of the other stores. The 
combination is simply for the 
purpose of enabling us to pur- 
chase more cheaply, and if 
we purchase more cheaply we can, 
of course, sell more cheaply. 
haven’t a word to say against the 
jobber except that he has out- 
lived his usefulness. When this 
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country was a new country, and 
lack of railroads made communi- 
cation between the manufacturer 
and the retailer difficult, the job- 
ber was a necessity. He was a 
sort of local agent for the manu- 
facturer. He bought in big quan- 
tities, discounted his bills, and 
handed out the goods to the re- 
tailer in small quantities as the 
latter needed them. He _ never 
wanted his money inside of sixty 
or ninety days, and if he didn’t 
get it then he didn’t make much 
of a fuss about it. He was a 
good thing for the manufacturer, 
because he bought big and paid 
promptly, and he was a good 
thing for the retailer because he 
was close at hand, would supply 
anything needed in any quantity; 
and best of all, because he would 
wait for his money. But the job- 
ber was, and is, a tax on the busi- 
ness—a necessary tax at one time, 
an unnecessary tax under present 
conditions. The tendency of 
modern business methods is to 
eliminate the middleman. That’s 
the secret of the success of the 
big department stores. They 
have given us retailers some 
pretty hard knocks but they have 
taught us a lesson. The depart- 
ment store goes straight to the 
manufacturer, places a big order 
—as big an order as the jobber 
could give—and takes the cash 
discount. There isn’t any use 
in howling against the depart- 
ment store for doing business in 
a businesslike way—the way to 
meet its competition is to be as 
businesslike yourself. The object 
of our combination of Manufac- 
turers’ Outlet Stores is to enable 
the haberdashers in the combina- 
tion to purchase from the manu- 
facturers on terms as_ advan- 
tageous as the biggest department 
store can secure. If we purchase 
as cheaply we can sell as cheaply, 
and prices being equal ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred will shop 
in a straight out-and-out men’s 
furnishing store, instead of chas- 
ing around a department store 
trying to find the particular 
counter where the article they 
are in search of is sold. 

“Let me give you an idea of 
how our combination works, The 
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other day a manufacturer sent me 
samples of some underwear that 
he wanted to close out. The 
quantity was too big for me to 
handle alone, but with thirteen 
other stores buying with me it 
was easy. We took the lot at 
$7 a dozen. ‘Ilse same underwear 
bought of a jobber would have 
cost us $8.75 a dozen. On some 
purchases we have saved more 
than that, sometimes less, but 
taking one lot with another our 
stores, by bunching their orders, 
are able to buy for about twenty 
per cent less than what the same 
goods would cost us if we sent 
our orders separately to a job- 
bing house. 

“Co-operation—that’s the whole 
secret of our plan. What none 
of us could do alone we can do 
by working together. The man- 
ufacturer who has, say, five thou- 
sand dozen collars on hand that 
he wants to close out wouldn’t 
come to me if I was buying for 
my own store only. He knows 
that five hundred dozen is about 
my size. But with thirteen other 
stores buying with me five thou- 
sand dozen collars is not too 
many. With our combination of 
fourteen stores we can handle lots 
as big as any single department 
store would care to buy, and as 
other stores come into the com- 
bination we will be in a position 
to purchase in even larger quan- 
tities. We want to work with the 
manufacturer, to, furnish an out- 
let for his products, hence the 
name — Manufacturers’ Outlet 
Stores. 

“Mr. Keller acts as buyer for all 
of the fourteen stores. That (he 
explains) is because my store 
happens to be located in New 
York, and New York is the mar- 
ket to which the manufacturer 
with a big lot of goods to be dis- 
posed of comes. I don’t buy 
everything that each of our four- 
teen stores sells, you understand. 
As I explained before each of us 
in the combination is boss of his 
own store. What I do is to keep 
my eyes open for bargain lots, 
and put in a bid for them on be- 
half of our combination. If the lot 
of goods offered is some standard 
Product, something that every 


haberdasher is familiar with, I 
can communicate with each of 
our stores by wire and get an 
answer the same day. If the 
goods are not standard I send 
samples to each store, in which 
case a longer time is required 
before I can give a_ definite 
answer. As a rule, however, 
I can give a definite answer 
in forty-eight hours, Sev- 
en of our stores—an even half of 
them—are located in the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, and I can get samples 
to these in twenty-four hours. 
Unless the lot offered is an un- 
usually big one the replies from 
these seven stores show me 
whether we can handle the goods 
offered or not, so the manufac- 
turer who does business with us 
can rely on a prompt answer.” 

“How about pay?” I asked. 

“Prompt pay, too,” said Mr. 
Keller. “We buy for cash. The 
big stores in the combination put 
up the money. Any store in the 
combination that pays cash gets 
the cash discount, but if two or 
three of our stores want time 
they get their share of the goods 
at the bargain price less the cash 
discount, and the discount is di- 
vided among the stores that put 
up the money.” 


——__+o,—_—— 





Among the total number of 
four hundred and twenty-two 
publications devoted to agri- 
culture, live stock and dairy 
listed in the 1905 issue of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory only two are mem- 
bers of the so-called Star 
Galaxy. The two papers so 
distinguished are the Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Farm, Stock and 
Flome, and the Racine, Wis., 
Wisconsin Agricuiturist, 
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TRADEMARKING A_ RE- 
LIGIOUS LIST. 


In the past two years the fifteen 
official publications of the Metho- 
dist Church have been widely ad- 
vertised under this familiar 
trademark; 








Not only has this grouping 
under a distinctive symbol in- 
creased their advertising patron- 
age, but their standing as well, 
together with the standing of 
other religious papers. 

“Publishers in the religious 
field generally say that our trade- 
mark and advertising have done 
more to call attention to good 
religious publications than any 
other effort to acquaint advertis- 
ers with the denominational 
press,” said Mr. Dunn recently, 
at his Chicago office, 57 Wash- 
ington street. “I drew this trade- 
mark in the form of the silhou- 
ette of a steeple first and used it 
awhile, but something seemed 
lacking. Then one afternoon I 
added the two circles, drawing the 
inner one around a half dollar 
and the outer around a silver 
dollar, putting in the title, and the 
trick was done. We have spent 
a great deal of money in the past 
two years advertising this symbol 
and the papers in advertising 
journals, and just now a list of 
2,000 general advertisers is being 
circularized regularly with mail- 
ing cards, folders and other lit- 
erature. An eight-page business 
periodical known as The Meth- 
odists is also sent out at irregular 
intervals, and in it we endeavor 
to show the importance of our 
denomination as a body. 

“Methodists constitute —‘ the 
largest Protestant denomination 
in this country, including over six 
million people, or one-fifteenth 
the entire population of the Unit- 
ed States. One church out of 
every five the country over is a 
Methodist Church, and no denom- 
ination is richer. Last year they 
added 785 new churches, 107,739 
new communicants and 414 new 


ministers. Less than 30,000,000 
people in this country constitute 
the actual church membership of 
all denominations, so that one 
church member in every five is a 
Methodist. Our fifteen publica- 
tions reach this clientele, but bc- 
fore the trademark was adopted 
they did not appeal to advertisers 
as a group. By its use we haye 
enforced the fact that one order 
one electrotype and one k 
number make the  advertisin: 
proposition simple, and that f 
three-eighths of a cent per lie 
per thousand circulation the geu 
eral advertiser talks to this de- 
nomination as a whole. Seventy- 
five per cent of our circulation is 
in places of less than 15,000 pop- 
ulation, and all is home circul:- 
tion—there are no_ newsstan| 
sales. 

“In advertising the list I have 
made the point that Methodis's 
are just plain people, and ask 
for patronage on only the strict- 
est business basis. Our combined 
circulation is larger than that of 
any publication of as good cha: 
acter, denominational or und 
nominational. 
ald, for example, has 146,000 
subscribers—the largest subscrip 
tion list of any denomination«! 
publication in the world. We 
keep our papers clean and honest. 
When the trademark was adopted 
we threw out more than $30,000 
worth of medical advertising, 
running our profit down enor- 
mously, but it has all come back 
again in high-class advertising. 
Not all medical advertising is re- 
fused. We run Pond’s Extraci, 
California Fig Syrup, Allcock’s 
Plasters, Ayer’s and similar prep 
arations. But we refuse adver 
tising in which the advertiser 
guarantees a cure, and where th 
remedy is questionable. We have 
now more contracts for schoo! 
advertising than at any other tim 
in our history, and publicity has 
brought us a clean line of gencra! 
business, such as is placed wholly 
on known results. The Wash 
burn-Crosby Company have taken 
sixty pages, and out of eight re- 
ligious papers represented on 
their lists we have five. 

“In advertising the list I hav: 
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relied largely on Methodist sta- 
tistics, studying the people who 
make up our denomination so 
that I know what they will buy 
and how they should be ap- 
proached, Advertising in the 
best religious journals is relied 
upon more fully, I believe, than 
that in many secular papers. If 
a Methodist saw an advertise- 
ment in the Christian Advocate 
he would be inclined to put more 
dependence upon its honesty than 
if it were in a publication not 
connected with his church. Then 
I have made a point of indicating 
definite articles than can be ad- 
a in our list to advantage. 

Take books, for instance. For 
years the Methodist Church has 
owned a successful book publish- 
ing business, selling both to its 
own people and generally. In 
1903 the Eastern and Western 
book houses published 707,000 
volumes, or an average of 1,853 
per day, and the present output 


is larger. The Review of Re- 
views, Saturday Evening Post, 
Youth's Companion, Beacon 


Lights of History, Science Li- 
brary, Warner Library and other 
publishing houses have realized 
remarkable results from our list. 
Other commodities have been 
taken up in similar fashion, and 
the value of the list for advertis- 
ing them proved by sstatistics. 
Such advertising for a publisher 
is suggestive, and produces good 
results,” 

“The Methodjsts” includes four 
quarterlies, Senior Lesson Quar- 
terly, Intermediate Lesson Quar- 
terly, Illustrated Quarterly and 


Home Department Quarterly, 
the monthly Sunday School 
Journal, two German weeklies, 


Christliche Apologete and Haus 
und Herd, and eight weekly 
journals, Epworth Herald, Chris- 
tian Advocate, Westcrn Christian 
Advocate, Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate, Central Christian 
Advocate, California Christian 
Advocate, Pacific Christian Ad- 
vocate and Classmate, 


—— 
THE GAS COMPANY STARTS 
A MAGAZINE. 


Gas Logic is a new business 
periodical issued by the Consoli- 





dated Gas Company of New York. 
Containing thirty-two pages of 
handy size, it tells a good deal 
about the cleanliness and economy 
of gas, but more about methods of 
using it and how to avoid large 
bills and little troubles, Technical 
suggestions are interspersed with 
gas stories, gas pictures, gas 
puzzles and similar features, in- 
cluding a department of cooking 
recipes. Emphasis is laid on the 
fact that all difficulties should be 
referred to the company, and the 
endeavor throughout is to show 
consumers and prospects that the 
gas corporation is not as bad as it 
is popularly supposed to be. Gas 
Logic bears the imprint of the 
George Ethridge Company, New 


York. 
ie Ren, 


ABOUT EXPORT TRADE. 


“Export Experience” is a book- 
let from Peck’s Buyers’ Index, 
110 Broad street, New York, de- 
signed to acquaint American man- 
ufacturers who have never en- 
tered foreign trade with some of 
the methods and conditions there- 
in. It is compiled by J. D. 
Morrison, who has had consider- 
able experience in the subject 
he deals with, and covers prac- 
tical points such as cataloging, 
the manufacturer's representation 
abroad, the export agent, the New 
York commission house, advertis- 
ing, territory, follow-up, direct 
dealing, etc. 


USING A CRAZE AS AN AD- 
VERTISING MEDIUM. 


Thousands of persons are now 
collecting cigar-bands for the pur- 
pose of making the gay little ash- 
receivers generally seen every- 
where. The Waldorf-Astoria 
Segar Company, which has nu- 
merous retail stores throughout 
New York City, has turned this 
fad to advertising account, send- 
ing free to anyone who writes to 
its general office at 1 West 42nd 
street, New York, a packet con- 
taining twenty-five bands of beau- 
tiful designs. These bands, of 
course, are those identified with 
the company’s own brands, and 
that is where the advertising 
comes in, 
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(THIRD YEAR.) 
amount of mouey can buy a piace in this list fora paper not having the 


Ne 
requisite qualification. 





Advertisements under this pti are pted from publishers who. accord- 
ing to the 195 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. have submitted for 
that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation statement. duly signed ana aatea, 
also from publishers who for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1% 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, such state 
ment being available for use in the 1906 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir 
culation figures in the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (;{:). 

















hese are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a righi 


T 
to know what he pays his hard casn for. 





(2 Announcements under this classification. if entitled as above. cost W cents per 
line (two lines are the smallest advertisement taken) under a YEARLY contract, $20.80 for 
a full year, 1u per cent discount if paidwholly in advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly 
corrections to date showing increase of circulation can be made, provided the publisher 
sends a statement in detail, properly signed and dated, covering the additional period, 
in accordance with the rules of the American Newspaper Directory. 


ALABAMA. 

Athens. Limestone Democrat. weekly. R. H 
Walker, pub. Actual aver. first 5 mos. 1905, 1,082 
ARIZONA. 

Phoenix. yyy Pn | average for mm 
6,889. Chus. T. Agency, ! 
ARKANS AS. 


Fort Smith, Times, daily. In 1903 no issue 
less than 2,750. Actual average for October, 
November and December, 1904, 8,646. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Freano. Evening Democrat. oe erage April, 
5,195. Williams & Lawrence, N. Y. & Chicago. 

Mountain View, Signs of the Times. Actuai 
weekly average for 1904, 27.108. 

San Francisco, Call, d’y andS’y. J. D. Spreck- 
els. “Actual daily acerege i > ad ending June, 
1905, 62,451; Sunday, % 

San Jose. Morning Soar and Evening 
Herald Average 1904, 10,573. 

San Jone. Leng and ey Journal, mo. 
W. G. Bohannan Co.. verage 1904, 9,125. 
May, June and July, 1905, tocove. 

COLORADO. 

Denver. Clay’s Review ; oy ; Perry A. Clay. 
Actual average for 1904, 1 1904, VO. 926 

Denver, 7. , daily Post Post premes and Pub- 
lishing Co. At 1904, ng wl Average 
Sor June, 1905, 46,055. Gain, 1, 478. 

6” The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 

verts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Meriden, ?__ evening. Actual average 
Sor 1904, 7,64 


Meriden, Morning Recor Record and Republican. 
daily average for 1904, 7.559. 


New Haven, Evening Register. al Actual 
av. for 1904,18,618: Sunday,11,10 


New London. Day, ev’g. Arer. 1904. 5.855. 
a 3 mos, 7905, 6.055. E. Katz, Spec. Ad. 
dot., N.Y. 

Nerwalk, Evening Hour. Daily arerave year 
ending Dec., 1904,8.217. Apriicirc., as certified | 
by Ass’n Am. 4dv’rs. all returns deducted, 2,869. | 


Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Arerage for 1902, 
4.988; for 1904, 5.850; now, 6,188. 

Waterbury. Republican. dy. Aver. for 1904, 
5.770. La ‘oste & Maxwell Spec. Agents, N. Y 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington, Every Evening. Average guar- 
anteed circulation for 1904, 11,460, 


Wilmington. Morning News. Only morning 
paper in State. Three mos. end, Dec., 1904,10,074, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. Evening Star, daily and Sun 
day. Daily average for 1904. 85,502 (OO). 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av. 1904,48.688, May 
1905, 46,544, Sy.46.820, Semi-weekly 55.985. 
Atlanta, News Actual daily average 1904, 
24.280. 8. C. Beckwith. Sp Ag.,N. Y. & Chi. 
Atlanta, The Southern Ruralist. Sworn ave 
age jirst six months 1905. &2.83% copies monthl;). 


Augusta. Chronicle. Only mornin ” aia 
1904 average. duily 5.661: Sunday 7,4 


Nashville. Herald. 4rerage for March. Apr! 
and May, 1,875. Richest county in So, Georgi. 


IDAHO. 

Bolse, Evening Capital News. Daily average 
1904, 8.296; average February, 1905, 4,580. 
Actual circulation March 1, 1905, 4,815. 

ILLINOIS, 

Bunker Hill. Gazette-News, weekly. Aver'- 

age first 5 mos, 1905,1.681. ll home print. 


Cairo. Bulletin. Daiiy and Sunday averaye 
1904, 1,945, April, 1905, 2,220. 
Cairo. Citizen. Daily Average 1904, 1,196, 
ly, 1, 122. 
Champaign. News. First 3 mos. 1908, no iss1i 
of daily less than 2,800; 1800; weekly, 8,800. 
Chieago, Bakers’ Helper Helper, monthly ($2.00). 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Arerage for 1904,4.100 (OO 
Chieago. Farmers’ Voice and National Rural. 
Actual average, 1904, 25,052, 
Chicago. Gregg Writer. monthly. Shorthand 
| and Typewriting. Actual arerage 1904, 18,750. 
Chicago, Inland lrinter. Actual average cir 
culation Sor 1904, 18,812 (© ©). 
Rowance, Star-Courier. Av, for 1904, daily 
| 3,290, wy, 1.278. Daily, ist 4 mos,’05, 8,802. 


Peoria. Evening Journal, daily and Sunday 
Sworn daily average for 190k, 18,525. 
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-) % , 1904, i 

140 Fels sundey 199 400. ascroge frst fous 
mos. 1905, daily 148,928, Sunday 208,501. 
&@ The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Chicago Record-Herald 

is guaranteed by the pub- 

lishers of Rowell’s American 

Newspaper Directory, who 

will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


Peoria. Star, evenings ana Sunday moraes- 
Actual average for 194, d’'y 21,628, S’y 9,957. 


INDIANA. 


Evanaville, Courier, daily and 8. CourierCo., 
pub. Act, av. 03, 12.6138 (244). Sworn av. ’v4, 12.- 
634. Smith#Thompson, Sp. Rep.,N.Y.& Chicago, 


Indianapolis. Star. Arer. net sales 1904 (all 
returns and unsold copies deducted), $8,274. 


Marion, Leader, daily. W.B. Westlake, pub. 
Actual average for year 1904, 5.685. 


Munele, Star. Average net sales 1904 (all re- 
turns and unsold copies deducted), 28,781. 


Notre Dame. The Ave M wria, Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 194, 23,815 


Riehmond, Sun-Telegram. Sworn av, 1904, dy. 


South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily average 
1904, 6,589. Sworn aver. for June, v5, 7,851. 


Terre Haute. Star. Ar. net sales 1904 (all 
returus and unsold copies deducted), 21.288. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore. Ardmoreite, daily and weekly. 
Average for 1904, dy., 2,068; wy.. 8.291. 


IOWA. 


Davenport. Democrat and Leader. Largest 
guar. city circu’n. Sworn aver, June, 1905, 7,482. 


Davenport. Times. Daily aver. 194, 9.395, 
Daily aver. June, /96,10.570. Cir. er. grater 
than all other Duvenport daiiies combined. 


Dea Moines. Capital, aaily, Lafayette Young, 

blisher. Actual average suld 1w4, 86,338. 

resent circulation over 89.000, 

Citu circulation guaranteed largest in Des 
Moines. Carries more department store adver- 
tising than all other papers combined. Carries 
more advertising in six issues a week than any 
competitor in seven. 


Dea Moines. Wallace's Farmer, wy. Est. 1879. 
Actual arerage for 194, 86.511. 


Keokuk. Ga‘e City, Daily av. 1904, 8,145; 
daily six months, 1905, 8.298. 


Sioux City, Journal, daily. Average for 1904, 

. 21.784, Av. for June, 15, 24.777. 
Privts most news and most foreign and local ad- 
vertising. Reud in 80 per cent of the homes in city. 


Sioux Clty. Tribune. Evening. Net sworn 
daily, average 1904, 20,678: May, 1905, 24,295. 

The paper of largest circulation and advertis- 
ing patronage. Ni a he noid of Sioux City’s 
readt ic rea e ne. 

—_— The «absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the Tribune is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rovwell’s American 
Newspuper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
Jirst person who ean em! con- 
troverts its accuracy. Only lowa 

paper that has the Guaranteed Star. 


KENTUCKY. 
Harrodaburg, Democrat. Best wy.; best sec. 
Ky.; best results to adv. Proven av. cir. 8,582. 


Paducah. Journal of Labor, official organ, 
International Union Shipwrigh‘s, Joiners and 
Caulkers of America and Central Labor Unions. 

ad . Ky., and Cairo, Ili 


Padueah. News-Democrat. Daily net av. 1903, 
2,904. Yearending Dec. 31, 1904, 8.008. 


Padueah, The Sun. Average for April, 1905 











LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans, Item, official journal of the 
city. Av. cir. jirst six months 1905, 22,2380. 


New Orleans, The Southern Buck, official 
organof Elkdom in La, and Miss. Av.’04,4,8 15. 


MAINE. 


Augusta. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average Jor 194, 1,269,641. 


Bangor. Commercial. Average sor 1904, dail: 
8,991, weekly 28,887. as we 


Dover, Piscataquis Observer. Actual weekly 
average 1904, 1,918. 

Lewiston. Evening Journal, daily. Aver. for 
1904, 7,524(©0), weekly 17,450 (© ©). . 

Phillipa,Maine Woods ana Woodsman,week!y, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 194, 8,180. 





Portland, Evening Express, Average for 1904, 
daily 12,166. Sunday Scere, Here t 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, Evening Transcript(@@)412). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week-day adv. 


Bonton. Globe, Aver. to July 1, 1905, daily, 198. 
OTS, Sunday, 808.888. “Largest Circulation 
Duily of any two cent paper in the United States. 
10.000 more circulation than any other Sunday 
paper in New England.” Advertisements go in 
morning and afternoon editions for one price. 
{2 The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Boston Globe is guaran- 

teed by the publishers of 

the American Newspaper 

Directory, who will pay one* 

hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


JULY, 1905. 


DAILY. | SUNDAY, 


187,189 | — 
298,265 
187,803 


Holiday 
205.867 








z 
ese 


298,863 


296,706 
1821425 | 


184.410 | 
185.288 | 


298,114 





187.240 


Totals 4,660.569 |. 1,489,974 


Daily Average, - 186,422 
Sunday Average, 297,994 


Perfect copies printed for sale. 
CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Jr.. 
Business Manager. 
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Boston. Traveler. Est. 1824, Actual daily av. 
1902, TB.852. In 193.%6.666. For 14, aver- 
aye daily circulation, 51,0%% comes. 

keps.: Smith & Thimpsen. N.Y. and Chicago. 


Boston, Post Average J . 1we3, daily. 17%,- 
SOs; for 14, 211.221. ston Sunday Post, 
averaye Jor sW3, 160,421; jor 194, 177.664. 
Largest daily circulation Sor 1904 in all New 
Englavd. whether morning or evening, Or morn- 
ing and ereuing editions combin Second 
largest Sunday circulation im New “England. 
Daily rate. 20 cents per agate line, flat. run-of 
paper ; Sunday rate. 18 cents perline. The besi 

Pdrertising propositions im New England. 


Fal! River. News Largest cir’n. any gh 04, 
6,953) Robt. Tomes, Kep., 7/6 Nassau S N.Y. 

Springfield. Good Housekeeping,mo. <Aver- 
aue rst 5 mos, 1905, 208,420. No sssue .ess 
than 200,000, All advertisements gua: aateed. 


W eoreester. Evening Post, daily. Worcester 
Post Co. Average for 1904, 12,617. 


W oreester, [/Opinion fublique, dai!y (© ©) 
Paid average for 1904, 4,732. 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore. News, daily. Even- 
ing News Publishing rg 
A4verage 194, 58,784. For 

Jul The biol 58.27 
ubsolute correctness of the 
litest circulation rating accorded 
the NEws is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s Americar. 
Newspaper Directory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the jirst person who successfully con- 

tro: erts its accuracy. 


MICHIGAN. 
Grand Rapids. Evening Press dy. Arerage 
194, 44.807, Average 6 mos. 1905, 46,087. 





Grand Rapids, Heraid. Arerage daily issue 
last six months of 194. 28.661. Only morning 
and only Sunda = its field. Grand Rapids 
(pop. 1,000) and W-stern Michigan (pop. 750,000), 


Jackson, Press and Patriot. Actual daily av 
erage Jor 1904,6,605. Av. July, 1905, 7,808. 


bk alamazoo. Evening Telegraph. First 6 mos. 
1905, dy. 10,128, June. 10.174, 8,-w. 9,683, 


Kalamazoo, Gazette. d’y. Yr. end’g May, ’05. 
10,808; May,11,087. Largest circ'n by 4.500. 


Saginaw. Courier Herald, daily, panieg. 
Averuge 1904, 10,2383: June, 1905, 12.749 


Saginaw, Evening News. oe. Average for 
1904, 4. S16. June, 1905, 17 


Sault Ste. Marte. ie ai daily. Ar- 
erage, 1904,4,212, Only daily in the two Soos. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneupoli« Tribune. W. J. Murphy, pub. 
Est. 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 14, 
duly average, S%,.927: last quarter «J 
19s was 92.222: Sunday 71.221. Daily 
average for oy 195, was 92,525 
net: Sunday, 78.828 

CIRCULAT’N The Ev ening Tribune is guar 
anteed to have a larger circulu 
tion than any other Minneap 
— viper’s evening edi- 

carrier-delivery of 

ae “daily Tribune in Minneap 

olis is many thousands greater 

than that of any other news- 

paper. The city circulation 

by Am. News. alone exceeds 40.00 daily. The 

wag Direc- Tribune ia the recognized 

tery. Want Ad paper of Minne- 
apolia. 

Minneapolia, Journal, daily. Journal Print- 
ing Co. aver. for 193, 5T.0893; 194. 64.885 - 
Arst 6 mos. 1905, oe $49: June, 1905, 67.075. 

ute accuracy of the 
Ae . circulation ratings is 
guarauteed by the American News- 
paper Directory. It* reaches a 
greater number of the purchasing 
classes and goes into more homes 
than any aoe in its jield, It 
brings result. 


Minneapoila. Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad. pub. 1904,52,065. 

Minneapoilia. Farmers’ Tribune. twice a-week. 

. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1904, 56,814. 




















1H 
BOSTON 
POST 


Circulation of The Daily 
Post and The Sunday Post 
Day by Day, for the 
Month of July, 1905: 


Jury. Sunvay. Dairy. 
oe Sika eae 232,820 
Bi ibessssoss eee 

Ot wus oases 236,420 
Bow dwseh u's 242,850 
iene sass ree 237,790 
Biednnic css ; 235,840 
Biase seaww seve 233,690 
Resins eae 235, 230 
Wiig cS iwbin nici an OU 

_ ees eee 234,720 
| RSS eae 235,110 
| PER ee roe 234, 250 
| ES rer 235, 560 
| SSA eo 255,280 
| ER 233,070 
_ eee ..»....186,000 

eee 235,340 
ae reer 235, 580 
| ee Leta 236, 200 
BOs ones 4s ss0% 236,880 
eee 234,700 
iodide se bess s 236,770 
Seer 184,910 

eae 238,520 
BD ckevien sexes 237,800 
_ SS 238, 400 
Nao ap sean 237,690 
_ eer 238,640 
_ aero ; 237,250 


Dev cihntnness ones 
_ ER pete 239, 100 


Total, Daily Post, 6,165,500 
’ ’ 


26 dayt.....006- 


= reac Post, ~ 
pill *+985,800 


Pe aaeiiib sc 237,134 
Sunpay Avexace..187,160 
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Minneapolis, Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 194,79.730. Actual 
averuge first six months 1905, 86.295. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 

~~ & Home’s circulation rating 

guaranteed by the American 

- GUA Next uper Directory. Circulation is 
AN. — ieatiy —— to the farmers 
TEED Minnesota, the Dakotas. Western 
isconsin aa Northern Iowa. Use 

it to reach section most profitably. 


St. Paul. Dispatch, dy. Aver. 1904, 58.086. 
January, 1965, 69.501. ST. PAUL'S LEAD. 


. ING NEWSPAPER. Wy aver. 194, 78,951. 


St. Paul. The Farmer. s.-mo. Rate, 35c. per 
line, with discounts. Circulation for year endig 
Dec., 1904, 838,487. 


St. Paul. Volkszeitung. Actual arerage 1904, 
dy. 12,638, wy. 23.687, Sonntagsblatt 28,640. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Hattiesburg. Progress, ev'g. Av. d’y circ.,y’r 
end’g Jan., 1906,2,175. Pop. 14,000, and growing 


MISSOURI. 
Clinton. Kepublican. W’yar. last 6 mos, 1996, 
8,840, D’y. est. Apr.,’04; ar. last 6 mos.’04, 800, 
Kanaae City, Journal, d'y ard w’y. Average 
for 194, daily 64,114, weekly 199,590. 





St. Joseph, News and Press. Circ. /st 3 mos. 
1905, 35.469. Smith & Thompson, Eust. Rep. 


St. Louis, National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average ~~ 7004, 
8,030 (QO ©). astern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 

&t. Louisa. National Farmer and Stock Grower. 
monthly. Average for 1902, 68.588: average for 
1903, 106,625; average for 1904, 104,750. 


MONTANA. 


Butte. Inter-Mountain. Sworn average daily 
circulation 1904,18,678. Beckwith Sp. Agency. 


NEBRASKA. 
Where Advertising Is Placed 
in Lincoln, Nebraska. 


During the ion & of June, 1905, THE 
Lincotn Dairy Star carried an average of 
47inches daily more than its nearest competi 
tor. The following is the record, in inches : 
Lincoln Daily Star. 
Evening and Sunday Morning. 
— Papers a Week. 
Local. Foreign. | Legal. | Want Ad. 


10,8441 | 8,284 | 18114 | 2,180%4 


Nebraska State Journal. 


Every Morning. 
Seven Papers a Week. 


























Local. Foreign. Legal. | Want Ad. 
9,988 2,751% | 171 | 2,151 





Average per dey | Sar, 549 Inches 
for 30 days: } JourNnat, 502 inches 


THE DAILY STAR guarantees adver- 
tisers a circulation exceeding 
copies daily. ts circujation state- 
ments are guaranteed by the publishers of 
the American Newsparer Directory. It is 
the only daily newspaper published in Ne- 
braska with a guaranteed circulation. 


PAYNE & YOUNG, Foreign Representatives, 


750 Marquette Bldg., 105 Potter Bldg., 
Chicago. New York, 





Lineoln, Daily Star, evening 
and Sunday morning. Actual 
ata daily average for 1904,15,289. 
TEED For March, 1905, 16,862. Only 
Nebraska paper that has the 
Guarantee Star. 

Lincoln. Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 

Average yeor ending January, 1905, 146,867. 


Lincoln. Freie Press, weekly. Actual average 
for year ending January, 1905, 149,281, 


Lincoln, Journal and News. Daily average 
1904, 26,388; Vebruary, 15, average, 28,055. 
We reach Western business men. Do you want 
tof OMAHA COMMERCIAL, Omaha, Neb. 


Omaha, Den Danske Pioneer. wy. Sophus F. 
Neble Pub. Co. average for 1904, 81.628. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua, Telegraph, dy.andwy. Daily aver. 
for 6 mos. ending April 30th, '05, 8,286. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Camden, Daily Courier. Est. 1876. Net aver. 
circulation for 4 mos. end. Dec, 31, 1904, 8,687, 


Jersey City. Evening Journal. Ar yee jor 
1904, 21,106. First 6 mos. 1905, 22,555. 


Newark. Evening News. Evening nan Pub. 
Co. Av. for April, 1905,61,.544, 


NEW YORK. 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 

1204, 13,288. It’s the leading paper. 

Albany. Times-Union. every evening. Est. 1856. 
Av, for v4,80,487; Jan. Feb.,&Mar.,’5,88,594, 

Binghamton, Evening Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Aver.sor year end. June, 1905, 12,289 (>) 

Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1/904, Sunda Sa 
882; daily 50,940; Enquirer, even., 82,702 

Buffalo. Evening News. Daily overage 190k, 
88,457; /st six months, 1905, . 81. 

Satakill. Recorder, weekly. om 
tor. Av. yr. endg. May, '05, 8,718; May, 8, ‘eee. 

Corning. Leader, evening. Average, 1904, 
6.288. First quarter 1905.6,42 

Cortland, Democrat, fridays. Est. 1840. Aver. 
1904, 2,296. Only Dem. paper in county. 

Glens Falls, Morning Star. Average circula- 
tion, 1904, daily 2,292. 





Mount Vernon. Daily Argus. Average 1904, 


2,918. Westchester County’s leading puper. 


Newburgh, News. daily. Av. for 1904, 4.722, 
3,000 more than all other Newb gh paperscomoined. 


New York City. 
Army &Navy Journa! Est. 1863. Actual weekly 
average for 52 issues, 1904.9.871 (OO). Only 
Military paper awarded * Gold Marks.” 


Baker’s Review. monthly. W. Kk. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1904, 4,900. 


Benziger’s magazine, family monthl Ben 
ziger Brothers, Arerage for 1904,87,0% Se pres 
ent circulation, 50,000. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank _ 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Aver. for 1904, 25,662(© 


Fl Comercio, mo. Spamsh cman J. Shep. 
ard Clark Co. Average Sor 1904,7,292 


Gaelic American, weekly. Perey ow ‘oT 
1904, 8,179; 23 weeks in 1W5, 28,18 I 


Haberdasher. mo., est. 1881. Actual arerage for 
/904,7.000. Binders’ affidarit and Fost ce 
receipts distributed monthly to advertisers. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, aes. 
In ~~, average 138ue, 17.500 (© 
I. MALLETT, Pub., 253 Broadway. 


Leslie’s Weekly. Actual arer. year end. Aug. 
1904, 69,077. Pres. a ar. over 85,000 weekly. 


Leslie’s Monthly Magazine, New York. Arerage 
circulation for 1904, 248.94 
Preseut average circulation 300, 169, 
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Printers’ Ink, a journal 
for advertisers, published 
every Wednesday. Es- 
tablished 1888. Actual 
weekly average for 1903, 
11,001. Actual weekly 
average for 1904, 14,- 
918. Actual weekly av- 
erage for eleven months 
ending June 28, 15,- 
769 copies. 


Music Trade Review. music trade anc art week- 
ly. Average Jor 1904. 5.509. 

The People’s Home Journal, 525.166 monthly. 
Good Literature, 452.988 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 1904—all to paid-in-adr ance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton. publisher. 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials. qly. Railr’d 
&Transp. Av. 1903, 17.992; 1904, 19.947, 

The Wall Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Co., 
publishers. Daily arerage 1904, 11,085. 

The World. Actual arer. for 1904, Morn.. ape 
885, Evening, 879.7 78 Bs. Sunday, 43 48 

Rochester. Case and Comment. mo. Law 
for 1904, 80.000 ; 6 uears’ average, 30. 105, 

Seheneetady, Gazette. daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 1903, 11.62%, 1904, 12.574. 

Syracune. Evening Heraid. daily. Herald Co. 
pub. Aver. 194, daily 85.648, Sunday 39.161. 

Ttlen. National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1904, 2.625, 

Utien. Press. daily. vtto A. Meyer, p 








hlie7 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Cheater. limes, ev’g d’y. Averauesw4, 7.929. 
a, Zz. office, 220 Bway. FR. F R. Northrup, Mer. 


Harrisburg. Telegraph. D sworn av. “cer 
end’g June, 12,060; June. 12 June. 12,386. Best in H’b'g. 


The Philadelphia 
A BULLETIN’S 
gaa Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 

culation of THE BULLETIN for each day in the 

month of June, 1905: 
227.454 








Total for 26 days, 5.724.642 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR JUNE, 


220,178 copies per day 


The + bali 's circulation ficures are net; all 
damaged, unsold, free and returned copies have 


been omitted. 
ae MCLEAN, Publisher. 
DELPHIA, July 5. 


PHILA 
in Philadelphia aay everybody reads the 
BULLETIN. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Av. 1904, 5,004; av. ist 6 mos. 1905, 5,420 (OO). 


Philadelphia. German Daily Gazette. 
circulation 1904, Ser 2 y oe ope bn ne 87. 398. 





Average for 1904, 14,879, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


oe. Observer. North Carolina's fore- 
pst newspaper. Actual daily aver. 1904, 6,148, 
Gundew. 8,408, semi- ni-weekly, 4,496. 


none. Biblical Recorder. weekly. Arerage 
1903,8.872. Average 1904, 9.756. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Grand Forks, Herald. Circ. May, Mee! 6. ate. 
Examination by A.A.A., June, ’05. is 4 
in North Dakota, LaCoste 4: ‘itaxsell . ¥. Rep. 


OHIO. 
Akron, Beacon Journal. Average year ending 
April, 1#5,10,.215, N. Y.. 523 Temple Court. 
Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat. Finnish. 
Actual average for 1904, 10,986, 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1904, 79.460: Sunday 68.198. 
June, 1905, 87,140 daily; Sunday, 74.799. 

Dayton, Herald, evening. orn. 1904, 18.280. 
Largest in Dayton, paid at full rates. 

Youngstown. wary D'y ar. *04,12,020. 
Lacoste & Maxwell, N.Y. & Chicago. 

Zanesville. Signal, daily, reaches S. E. Ohio. 
Guarantees 5,00. Arerage for 1904, 5,170, 


Zaneaville. Times-Recorder. Sworn ar. fst 2 
mos, 1905,10.855. Guar’d double nearest com- 
petitor and 50% in excess combined competitors, 


OREGON. 
Portiand, Evening Telegram, dy. (ex. Sun.) 
Average circulation oy Reems 1904, 21,271. 
Portland. Oregon Daily Journal. Actual aver- 
age for June, 195, 28,008. 





Sworn sti 

Philadelphia, Press is a Gold Mark (© ©) 
Newspaper, a Koll of Honor Newspaper, and a 
Guaranteed Star Leg the three most de- 
sirable characteristics for any Newspaper to 
have. Circulation. daily average 1904, 11 "242, 


The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 


JUNE CIRCULATION 
The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE EVENING | ccna for each 
day in themonth of June, 1 


— 
ete 











SBSRRGERRES 


Tota) for % days 4334 478 coples. 
NET AVERAGE FOR JUNE, 


166,710 copies per day 


BARCLAY H. WARRURTON, President. 
ELPHIA, July 6, 1905. 
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Philadelphia. Tbe greeny World. Actual 
averuye for 1904, 11,76: 


Philadeiphia, Farm seme. monthly, Wil- 
mer Atkinson Company, shers. Average 
for ~~ 593,880. Prin Pre Ink awarded the 
seventh Sugar “mn to ae Journal with this 


awarded June ith, 1902, by 
* Printers’ Ink, ‘Th Liitle 
* Schoolmaster’ in ine in of 
av = to the Farm 
* Jou . After acanvassing 
1 ey “of po ® extending over $ 
“ ne: or @ year, amoug @ 
* those published in yo “United Atates has been 
” «tgan educa the one that best serves its purpos 
a8 au educator and counselor Sor the agricultu- 
ral population, and as an effectiveand economi- 
” ~ gal medium for communicating with them 
“ through ils advertising coiumns.” 


Pitteburg, Lator World, wy. Ar. 1904, 22. 
613. Reaches best paid classof workmen inv. 

Pottaville. Evening Chronicle. Official county 
organ. Daily average 1904, 6.757. 

Weat Oheater. Loca: News. daily. W. H. 
Hodgson. Average for 1904, 15.180 (#). 


Williamaport. Grit. America’s Cries 
Weekly. Av. first 3 mos. 1905 285.756. Smit 
& Thompson, keps., New York and Chicago 


York. Dispatch, daily. Ave’ Sor 1904, 
8.974. Enters two-thirds of York y 


RHODE {SLAND. 


Pawtueket. Evening Times. Average for 
six months ending June 30th, 1906, 16,818. 


a 


Providence, Daily Journal, 17.290 (@©0). 
Sunday,20. 486 (©). Evening Bulletin 87. 886 
average 1904. Providence Journal Co., pubs. 





Weaterly, fun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Average 
190k, 4,480. Only daily in So. Rhode Island. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Oharieston, Evening Post. Actual dy. aver. 
for jirst 3 months 1905 4,110. Apr. 4,458. 


Columbia. State, Actual average for 1904, 
daily 8.164 copies, (OO) —_ = semi-weekly 
2.251, Sunday 9.417 (OO). Act. aver. for | first 
4 mouths of 1905, daily 8,339; Sunday 10,428. 
&2@ The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 
the Columbia State is guar- 
anteed by the publishers of 
the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 


accuracy. 
TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga. Crabtree’s Weekly Press. Aver- 
age April and May, 88,082, 


Knoxville Journal ine Trib- 
une. Daily average y ending 
Jan. 31, 1908, 15,060 ee. Weekly 
average 1904, 14,518. 
of only three papers = 
the South, wd ouly paper 
‘ennessee awarded the dunrantes 
Star. The leader in news, circula- 
tion, influence and advertising patronage. 
Knoxville. Sentinel. Av.’04,11,482. Lednear- 
est competitor 11,000 in advrert’ng. “04, 6 days v8.7. 


Root. Commercial Appeal, oy. bah 
weekly. Average ist 6 mos, 1905, y 8 

Sunday, 55.247. wookly, $4,498, (964), Smith 
& Thompson, Representatives N. Y. & Chicago. 


Nashville. Puneet, aoany. Aver. for year 1903 
Nash 


18.772; for 190. 708, Vv ville 
daily eligible to Roll of Honor. 
TEXAS. 

Denton. Record and Chronicle. Daily av. 

1904,816. Weekly av., 2,775. The daily and 


weekly reach nearly 80 per cent of the tax paying 
families of Denton county. 


San 5 Angele, Standard, weekly Average for 
1904, 2, 





El Paso. Herald. Av.’04. 4,211 ; May.’05, 5,015. 
on dae a ie ae Herata in of El Paso 
homes. 0 eligible to Roll 
Honor, J. P Smart, 150 iiecon St. N.Y. ” 


VERMONT. 
Barre. Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Aver, #: 
8.161; for six mouths, 1905, 8,8 208, aie = 


Bettagee. Free Press. Daily av. '03, 5.566. 
04, 6.68 Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Assoc’n of American Advertisers. 





Burlington, Daily News, evening. Actual 
daily arerage 1904, 6.018 ; last 6 es 6,625; 
last 3 mos., 7,024; last month, 7,84 


Rutland. Herald. Arerage 1904, 8 Bet. Av- 
erage 3 months ending June 1, 1904, 4,181 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk. Dispatch, 1904, 9,400; 1905, April, 
11,090; May, 116287; June, Tes4@e 4?" 


Richmond, News Leader, afternoons. Actual 
daily average 1904, 28.57% (see American News- 


paper —, It has no equal in pullin 
power be euem Weahineten ox and “tanta. = . 
Ri 2 h m ond, Times-Dispatch, 
—_— 


J daily pg a 7” end- 

pete) ing December. 1904, 20.1 2. ” High 

price circulation with no waste 

re to or duplication. In ninety per cent 

of Richmond homes. The State 
paper. 


WASHINGTON. 


Olympia, Recorder. Daily av. 1904, 2.2893 
weekly, ,465, Only paper with tele. reports. 


Seattle, Times. Actual arer. circulation Oct., 
Nor. and Dec., 1904, 37.090 daily, 45.450 Sun- 
day. By far largest daily and Sunday in State. 

Tacoma. Ledge av. ame, 14,8643 Sy 
18,475: wy, +524 Fay ver. 4 mos., ending Jan: 
31, 1906, Daily, 14,696. eo 19,818. 


Tacoma, News. Daily average 5 months end- 
ing May 31,16,82%. Suturday issue, 17.495. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg, Sentinel, daily. R.E. Hornor, 
pub. Average for 1904, 2.820 (1054). 


Wheeling. News. Daily paid circ.,11.517 (). 
pees T obapsd es 11,988 (2k). For 42 months up 
to April 1, Guarantees a paid circulation 
equal to day ae two Wheeling papers combined, 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwankee. Evening Wisconsin, d’y. Av.904, 
26.201; June, 1905, 26.187 (OO). 


Milwaukee. Journal, any. Journal Co., pub 
Yr. end. June, 1905, 87,886, June, 1905, 41,200, 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. ne, Average for 
190k, %,281. December, 1904, 7. 


Wisconsin A e-. Racine, Wis., 

Weekly. Estab. 1877. The only 
Wiennsin paper whose circula 
tion 18 guaranteed by the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory. Actual 
average for 1903.88,18 1: ponies 
87.254; e's. wearentee rch 30, 


ans os. Office, Tem 
y PA ly Mor. 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne. Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor first six months of 1905, 4,880. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver. Province. daily, W.C. Nichol, 
publisher. Average for 1904,7,426; average for 
June, 1935, 8,975. 


Victoria. Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. 
Co, Aver. for 1903, 8,695 ; for 1904, 4,856 (6). 
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MANITOBA. CAN. Toronto, Evening Telegram. Pry 2° aver- 


Muiy es” daly Bo.00 meaty and weekly. Av- | 94 31.884. Perry Lukens, Jr., N 
‘Or 1908. o “at 3 weekly, 15,801. — 

te, The News. Sworn arerage daily cir. 
Daily: June, 206, 8 snl culation for June, 1806, 89.496. deortiony 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten, Western Canada’s | "ate 3)¢c. n of paper. The largest cir- 
German newspaper, covers the German speak- | cule _— anne evening paper published in On- 


ing popention iia98 ,000—its cuchusive eld. tarvo. 
Avera or 1904. avera: or mon 
ending April 30, 1905.12.224. QUEBEC. CAN. 
Montreal. Herald, daily. Est. 1808. A 
NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN, | aver. daily 130, 284850; weekly 18.886.0°"" 


&t. John. Star. Actual daily average for 











October, November, December, 1904, 6,091. Montreal. La Presse. La Presse bub. Co., 
Lta., publishers. Actual average 1904. daily, 
NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 80,259; Av. Mar., 05, 95.826. Sat., 118. $3, 
Walifax, Herald (© ©) and Soning Mail. vera, 
Circulation, 1904, 15, 82 Flat rate PR gy he ag Lo? — } 
ONTARIO. CAN. Montreal, Star, dv.& wy. Graham &Co. Av. 
Teronte. Canadian Implement and Vehicle | Sor 703, dy. 55.127. wy. _— 269. Av. for 194, 
Trade, monthiy. Average for 1904, 6,000. ay. 56,795, wy. 125.240 








Toronto. Star, daily. Sworn average cir- Pw i 3 Daily Record. Guaranteed av. 
culatic m for June, 195, $8,768. 4,917; June, 1905, 6,087. 











The special attention of all pub- 
lishers who are now represented in 
the Roll of Honor is invited to the 
announcement on pages 32 and 33 
of this issue of Printers’ Inx. An 
inch, or a quarter or a half or a 
whole page of extra space in the 
Roll of Honor, for the issue of 
September 6th, may be had at the 
usual rates, viz.: twenty cents a line. 
It is deemed of interest to call your | | 
attention to this fact. By sending | | 
in copy early it is possible to sub- 
mit proofs of extra announcements, 


if desired. 
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(o ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS@©) 





Out of a grand total of 23,146 publications listed in the 1905 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 


per Directory. one hundred and twelve are distin 


marks (© ©). the meaning of which is = 
Apnouncements under this 


above. from all the others by the so-called gold 
blicati having the gold marks in the 





Directory, cost 20 cents per line Fn week, ee > lines (the smallest advertisement accepted) cost 


$20.80 Lor a ull year, 10 per cent 


iscount, or $18.72 per year spot cash, if paid wholly in advance, 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THE EVENING STAR (©O), Washington, D.C. 
Reaches 90% of tbe Washington homes, 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Act.av. for 1904: 
Daily 88,388 (©O), S’y 42.819, Wy 107,925. 


THE MORNING NEWS (© ©), Savannah, Ga. 
A good newspaper in every sense; witha well-to- 
do-chentele, with many wants and ample means. 
Oniy morning daily within one hundred miles. 


ILLINOIS, 

GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL (@O), Chicago. 
Largest circulation; best in point of quality. 

TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNE ads ring 
satisfactory results. 

BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©). C ©).¢ Coteante. only “Gold 
Mark” baking journal. Oldest, largest. best 
known. Subscribers in every State and ‘erritory. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER -JOU am (© ©). 
Best paper in city ; read read by b best people. 


MASSACH ACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON PILOT (© ©), every oie. Seen 
Catholic. Patrick M. Donahoe, manager. 

noes EVENING TRANSCRIPT (0). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mi gold mark daily in Boston. 

BOSTON BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER (© ©), 
greatest trade paper; circulation universal 

WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBLIQUE (QO) is 
the leading French daily of New England. 


TEXTILE WORT.D RECORD (60), Boston, is 
the “bible” of the textile industry. Send for 
booklet, “The Textile Mill Trade.” 


MICHIGAN. 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE RECORD (©©). 
Only ‘national paper in its field. 


MINNESOTA 


TH NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


) Minneapolis, Minn ; $3 per year. Covers 
on ing and flour trade all over the — The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal ( 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE (©©) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N. Y. 
Best advertising medium in this section. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (©©). First in 
its class in circulation. influence and prestige. 


THK IRON AGE (QO), established 1855. The 
recognized authority in its representative fields. 


ENGINEERING NEWS (@©).—The leading en- 
gineering paper in the country.—Press. mee eland. 
ews prints more transient ads than ail 
other techitical papers; 1% & 3c. a word. Jry it. 


vi ~ * tage iy “gt fashions. Ten 
ombsnate A ay 364 Ave., New York. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
In 1904, arerage 1ssue, 17,500 (OO). 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub.. 253 ‘ub.. 263 Broadway, N.Y. 


NEW YORK HERALD mALD (0). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 











ELECTRICAL WORLD AND ENGINEER (© 
established 1874; covers foreign and domes' 4 
electrical purchasers: largest pnening circulation, 


BUFFALO COMMEKCIA4L «© Desirable 
because it always produces sati me. results, 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. Taese people e 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES ( (© ©) bears “All the 
news that’s fit to print” into over 100,000 homes 
within 25 miles of Times Square ; rigidly censors 
advertising ; quantity of quality. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE (@©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1841. MB ay bare ve clean 
and up-to-date yh, hose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser. 


OMLO. 
CINCINNATI egy © ga ne aa 
ential—of world-wide fame. t advertising 


meaium in prosperous Middle West. Rates and 
information supplied by Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
“THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS” is a Gold Mork 
© ) Newspaper, a Roll of Honor rine aes 


THE PUBLIC LEDGER @ @ o)— ates ai 
Hall and Public Ledger are Philadelphia's land- 
marks; only paper ailowed in thousands of Phila- 
delphia homes. Circu'ation now larger than in 
70 years. 52.540 more advertisements April, May 
June and July than same same per! ‘iod 1904. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©e® DISPATCH ‘oo 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the lich, pro- 
ductive, Pittsburg field. Only two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. rgest home 
delivered circWation in Greater Pittsburg. 














SOUTH CAROLINA. 

THE STATE (QO), Columbia, 8. C., reaches 

every part of South Carolina, 
VIRGINIA. 

NORFOLK LANDMARK (© ©)the recognized 
medium in its territory for investors and buy- 
ers. Holds certiticate from the Association of 
American Advertisers of bona fide circulation. 
If you are interested, ask to see voluntary let- 
ters from advertisers = have gotten splendid 
results from L ANDMARK. 

WISCONSI SIN. 

THE MILWAUKEK EVENING WISCONSIN 

(©O), one of the Golden Dozen Newspapers. 
NADA. 


CA 
THE HALIFAX HERALD (© 2 gee ae EVEN- 
ING MalL. Circulation 15.68 15.683, fla 


THE TORONTO € GLOBE (00) 


m.. tay id circulation than any other mornin: 
anada, U.8. re presentarives, BRIGH 
R VERE, . Tribune Bidg., N. Y.; Boyce Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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THE WANT-AD -MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this heading, from papers of the requisite grade and class, cost — tt 


peayl per line per Week. Under a YEARLY contract, two lines (the 





e cepy 
cost $20.80 for a full year, ten per cent discount, or $18.72 spot cash, if paid wholly in alvance 





COLORADO. 
HE Denver Post. Sunday edition, pay 20, 
1905, contained 5,140 different classified 
a total of 104 . ‘the Post is the big 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate for Want advertising in the lost _is 5c. 
per line each insertion. seven words to the line. 


CONNECTICUT. 
EKIDEN, Conn., RECORD covers fleld of 50.000 


pulation ; working people are skilled 
mechanics. Classified rate, cent a word a day, 
five cents a word a week. “Agents Wanted,” 


etc., half cont a word aday. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Tse EVENING and Sunpay Stark, Washington, 
(© ©), carries DOUBLE the number of 
WANT ise of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS. 
HE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS is the city’s 
want-ad” directory and one of the t- 


est “want-ad” mediums of the country. It has 
no Sunday issue, | is age | every evening 
except Sundays and holidays. During the year 
1904 the paper was issued 310 days; during that 
time it published 11,095 columns of classified 
vertising, consisting of 628,538 individual Ral 
tisements; of this number, 201,666 were transmit- 
ted tu the DaiLy News office by telephone. 
Eleven telephones are used ee for the 
reception of such ads from nearly 600 ig store 
agencies and from thousands of individual cus- 
tomers throughout Chicago and its adjoining 
territory. These advertisements are, for the 
convenience of the readers, carefully classified 
under 199 different classification oe N 
free “want-ads” are published. The DamLy News 
rigidly excludes all objectionable advertising. 
The vaiue of the classified columns of the DAILY 
News to the advertisers is shown by the very 
rapid growth of this kind of advertising in the 
paper. During the year 190% it increased 133 col- 
umns over 1902, notwithstanding an increase in 
advertising rate; in 1904 it increases 314 columns 
over 1903, or an average of a column a day 
“Nearly everybody who reads the English Jan- 
age in, around or about Chicago — the 
AILY NEWS,” says the Post-office Review 


INDIANA. 
HE Terre Haute STaR carries more Want ads 
than any other Terre Haute paper. te, 
one cent per word. 
HE Indianavolis NEws oon ¢ the year 1904 
printed 125,207 more class advertise- 
ments than all other os ot indianapolis 
combined. printi = 273,730 separate 
paid Want ads during that time. 
HE Star ee ay | d of Indi 
&r STAR. Muncie STAR and Terre Haute STAR; 
general offices. Indianapolis. Rate in each. one 
al per word; combined rate, two cents per 
wo! 


HF Indianapoiis Stak is the Want ad medium 
of Indianapolis. It printed during the 
year of 1904 591.313 lines of Wantads. During 
the month of December the STak printed 17. 335 
lines of claesified jal advertising. This is 
4.275 lines more than published by any other In- 
J? matte ge ty for the same period. The 
n December, 1904, printed 
16 Hines. and the Sun 2.630 lines. ‘The 
polis STAR accepts no classified advertis- 
ing free. The rate is one cent per word. 


HE Marion LEaber is recognized as the best 
result getter for want ads. 

[He Muncie STAR is the recognized Want ad 
medium of Muncie. It prints four times as 

much classified advertising daily as all other 

Muncie dailies combined. 


Nu 





IOWA. 
T HE Des Moines CaPiITaL ae pony the larg- 
est circulation in the city of Des Moines of 
any daily newspiper. It is the want ad medium 





of lowa. Rate, one cent a word. By the month, 
$l perline. Itis p d six nings a week. 
Saturday the big day. 





MAINE. 


f ges EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want ads 
than all other Po: tiand dailies combined, 


MARYLAND. 
‘q.HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Bajtimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium o1 timore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
2 F CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. DAILY ENTER- 
©” PRISE, Brockton, Mass., carries solid page 
Wantads. Circulation exceeds 10, 


HE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the great 

resort guide for New Englanders. hey 

expect to find all guod places listed in its adver- 
tising columns, 


T HE BOSTON TRAVELER publishes more Want 
advertising than any Other exciusively even- 
@ paper in its field. and every advertisement 

is paid for at the established rates. 





I OSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, first six 

months of 1905, printed a total of 217,465 
classified ads, and there were ne trades, deals’ ur 
discounts. Shis was a gainof 3,959" want” ads 
over the same period of 1904, and was 71,145more 
than any other Boston paper carried during the 
first six months of 1905. 


MICHIGAN. 
AGINAW CovurIER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
day paper; result getter; circu ation in ex- 
pal of 12,500; ic. word; Ke. rd; se. subsequent. 


MINNESOTA, 


HE Minneapolis JoURNAL carried over 39 

r cent more Want ads Page June, 

19065, t. any other Minneapolis daily. No free 

Wants and no objectionable Wants. Circulation, 

1993, 57,039; 1904. 64,333; first 6 months 1905, 67,349; 
June, 1905, 67,075. 


T*%, MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 

Want ad medium of Minneapolis and has 
been for many years. It is the oldest Minne- 
apolis daily and has over 92,000 subscribers, 
which is 25.000 each day over and above any 
other Minneapolis daily, its evening edition 
alone has a larger circulation in Minneapolis. by 
many co, than any other evening paper. 
It of Want advertise- 
ments every week at full price (average of two 
pages a day), no free ads; price covers both 
morning anid evening issues. No other Min- 
neapolis daily carries anywhere near the num. 

r of id Wanted advertisements or the 
amount in volume. 


‘HE St. Paul Dispatcn is St. Paul’s Want Ad 
ry, rrying more advertising than 

oe a St. Paul mediums combined. The guar- 
d circulation of the St ag DISPATCH 

forge ear ending March 31, 1905, 57,668; for March, 
; for April 60,541; for May, 62.727, this in- 
an caused by thorough canvassing—no pre- 
miums. Thonsands of ple use it exclusively 
and everybody includes it in their list No free 
want ads are published and objectionable adver- 











tising is rigidly excluded. The May advertising 
shows a daily increase of over 602 lines in three 
months. assist 


Seven telephone trunk lines 
receiving this classified business. 
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MISSOURI. 
HE Joplin Grose carries more Want ade 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word, Minimum, l5c. 


HE Kansas City JOURNAL (every morning 
including Sunday), one of the recognized 
Wani ad mediums of the United States; 21 to 35 
columns paid Wants Sunday; 7 to 10 columns 
daily. Kate, 1 cent a word. 


MONTANA, 
HK Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
“Want Ad” medium; lc.a word. Average 
circulation (1904), 11,359 , Sunday, 13,756. 


NEBRASKA. 


INCOLN JouRNAL AND NEWS, combined cir- 
culation over 27,000, Cent a word. 


5 ie L'ncoln DaILy Stak, the best “‘Want Ad” 
me jium at Nebraska’s capital. Guaranteed 
circulation exceeds 16,000 daily. Rates, 1 cent 
per word. Sunday Want ads receive extra in- 
sertion in Saturday afternoon edition if copy is 
received in time. DAILY STAR. Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY. 
LIZABETH Datmy Journat—Leading Home 
paper: 10to 24 pages. Only “Want” Med- 
jum, Cent-a-word. Largest circulation. 
Nws8«. N. J, Freie ZriTune (Daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month, 








NEW YORE. 
7 reese is the best afternoon Want 
ad 2 ter. 





LBANY EveNING JOURNAL, Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


AILY ARGUS, Mount Vernon. N.Y. Great- 
est Want di in W b County. 


N Binghamton the LravERr carries largest pat- 
ronage; hence pays best. BECKWITH, N. Y. 








UFFALO NEWS with over 87,000 circulation, 

is the only Want Medium in Buffalo ana the 

strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


bi lee Trwes-Unt0n. of Albany, New York. RBet- 

ter medium for wants and other classified 
matter than any other paper in an and 
guarantees a circulation greater than all other 
daily papers in that city. 


printsey INK, published weekly. The rec- 

ognized and leading Wantad medium for 
Want ad mediums. mail order articles, aavertis- 
ing novelties, printing. typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
hess men. Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat ; six words toa line, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 


Onto. 
| Zanesville the TIMES-RECORDER prints twice 
asmany Want Ads as all the other papers. 
HE Zanesville SIGNAL reaches 64 towns in 8. E. 
Ohio, also 68 rurai routes; ¥c. a word net. 
OUNGSTOWN VinpicaTorR—Leading “Want” 
medium. 1c. per word. Largest circulation 
HF MANSFIELD News publishes daily moze 
Want ads than any otber 20.000 population 
newspaper; 20 words or less 3 consecutive times 
or less, 25c.; one cent per each additional word. 


OKLAHOMA. 
HE OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City. 11.851. Publishes 
more Wants than avy four Okla.competitors, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
HE Chester. Pa., TImes carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. 





PHILADELPHIA: 
THE EVENING BULLETIN. 
Net paid daily ———- circulation for 
une: 


220,178 copies per day. 
“In Philadelphia nearly everybod 
reads ‘The Bulletin? o ? 
(See Roll of Honor.) 


THE RECORDS SHOW 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


That the G9ERMAN DAILY GAZETTE 


carries more foreign or general adver- 
tising than any other German daily in 
this country. 

Sworn circulation, 49,083. 


There’s a reason. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 
MSE Columbia STATE (OO) carries more Want 
ads than any others. C. newspaper. 


VERMONT. 
[ae Burlington DaiLy NEws is the popular 
paper and the \Want medium of the city. 
Reaches twice as many people as any other and 
carries more Want aas. Absolutely necessary to 
any advertiser in Burlington terr.tory. 


VIRGINIA, 

HE News LEADER, a pmen every afternoon 
except Sunday, Richmond. Va. Largest 
circulation by long odds (28,575 aver. 1 year) and 
the recognized want advertisement medium in 
Virginia. Classified advts., one cent a word per 
insertion, cash in advance; no advertisement 

counted as Jess than 25 words; ho display. 


WISCONSIN. 

O paper of its class carries as many Want 
4 ads as the EVENING TELEGRAM, of Superior, 
Wisconsin. 
J ANESVILLE GAZETTE, daily and _ weekly, 
e reaches 6.500 subscribers in the million dol- 
jar Wisconsin tobacco belt, the richest seetion 
of the Northwest. Rates; Want Ads—daily. 3 
lines 3 times. 25c.; weekly, 5c. line. Big results 
from little talk. 





CANADA. 


NHE Halifax HERALD (QO) and the Maitr—Nova 
Scotia’s recognized Want ad mediums, 


A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Canada without exception. (Daily 
95.825, Saturdays 113,892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantaasthan any French newspaper in the world 


HE DatLy TELEGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up-to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads oue cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


‘(HE Montreal DaILy STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FaMILy HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more Want advertisements 
than any oiher weekly paper in Canada. 


T= Winnipeg FREE PRESS carries more 
“Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper inCanada and more advertisements 
of this nature then are contained in all the other 
daily papers published in the Canadian North- 
west combined. Moreover, the FRKE PRESS car- 
ries a larger volume of general aavertising 
than any other daily raper in the Dominion, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
VICTORIA COLONIST. Oldest established 


paper (1857). Covers entire Province. Greut- 
= Want Ad medium on the Canadian Pacific 
OAast. 
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Mr. Publisher, | Will Charge 
That Would Cost You § 


A SPECIAL ISSUE OF PARINTE 











Press Day-A 


OR the primary purpose of obtaining new sub- 
scribers a copy of Printers’ Ink for September 6 
—press day as above stated—will be mailed to 7,975 
names, making a total edition for September 6 of 
approximately 23,000 copies. 

The seven thousand nine hundred and seventy-five 
extra copies are sent to as many names, marked per- 
sonal. Every copy so marked goes to an advertising 
manager or a member of a firm who is in charge of 
the advertising department. 

This list is entirely new, compiled with great care 
and embraces all kinds of general advertisers. There 
isn't a dead or useless name in the bunch, and a 
follow-up campaign extending over fully six weeks for 
the purpose to convert them into readers of Printers’ 
Ink will be pursued. Every party addressed needs 
Printers’ Ink and its helpful weekly suggestions and 
information, and many of them will be convinced of 
this fact by the time the Little Schoolmaster will let 
up on them. 

* * # 

If you are the publisher of a newspaper or maga- 
zine of character, one that has a story and facts worth 
presenting to an advertiser, you can find no better, 
no more effective and economical medium than 
Printers’ Ink, and particularly no more advantageous 
single issue than the special edition above set forth. 

¢ *.2 


If you were addressing a circular or a postal card 
to the same number of names it would cost you for 
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uw $40 for a Special Service 
9,75 in Postage Alone! 
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postage alone $79.75, not taking into consideration 
the expense for collecting the names, the printing and 
handling and following up of the list. A full page 
advertisement in Printers’ Ink will do all for just $40. 
If you can get your announcement in a half page it 
would cost only $20, and if you can get along with a 
quarter page the cost would be as low as $10. 

In stating these facts it is perhaps pertinent to 
allude to the additional 15,000 copies of Printers’ Ink 
in which your advertisement will appear in that issue, 
and also to the prestige which an advertisement that is 
given space in the Litttle Schoolmaster usually carries. 

* * * 


The same argument is true for anyone else who 
makes or deals in anything which large and small ad- 
vertisers use or ought to use in the conduct of their 
business., 





Although the September 6 edition goes to almost 
eight thousand extra and especially valuable names, 
the usual rates only will be charged, as stated below. 





FORMS CLOSE AUGUST 30, 1905 





ADVERTISING RATES. 

20 cents a line, $3 one inch, $10 quarter page, $20 half page, $40 for 
whole page. For advertisements in specified positions, if granted, 
double price will be charged. A discount of 5 per cent may be de- 
ducted if check is sent with order and copy. 


CHASM ZINGG, Tanager, 10 Spruce St. (up-stairs), New York City. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Pubiisners. 
wenn 

(3 Issued every Wedvesday. Subscription 
price. two doilars a year. one dollar for six 
months. inadvance. On receipt of five dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one ume, will 
be put down for une year each and a larger pu;n- 
ber at the same rate. Five cenis acopy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates it is always possible to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more. but in 
all such cases the charge will be five dollarsa 
hundred, 





ADVERTISING RATES . 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl measure, 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the page ($40). 

or specified ition szlected by the a.iver- 
tisers. if granted, douvie price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy tails to come tohand one week 
in aavance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata 

Two lines | a vertisement taken. Six 
words make a line 

E Ht) iad appearing as reading matter is in- 

serted 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 

Advertisers to the amount of $10 are at 
to a free subscription for one year, if demand 

enn 


Cuares J. ZINGG, 
Editor and Manager. 
OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sear=.50-52 Ludgate Bill. EC 


__NEW YORK, AUG. 9, 1905. _ 


PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journal, con- 
nected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, selling 
its advertising space only for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 











Tue Market Place is a new 
monthly magazine published by 
Richard Badger, Boston. A small 
journal, its purpose is to reflect 
“the soul of business life” which 
the editor believes many trade 
and commercial publications are 
endeavoring to get at without 
complete success. So he means to 
have a try at it. 


Mr. RopERT FROTHINGHAM, adver- 
tising manager of Life, joins forces 
with the Ridgeway-Thayer Company, 
publishers of Everybody's Magazine, on 
August 14. Mr. Frothingham did 


commendable and efficient work dur- 
ing his stay with Zife and he will 
make good in a larger measure in a 
larger field. Thisis the sincere belief 
of those who know him best. 
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_Ir you don’t believe in adver- 
tising don’t advertise. Without 
faith you are pretty sure to fail. 





Mr. Hersert G. ASHBROOK, ad- 
vertising manager of the Glidden 
Varnish Company, manufacturers 
oi Jap-a-lac, says that four things 
are essential to the success of an 
advertiser: 


1st.—Goods ‘of equal if not better quality 
than any others of their kind. 

2nd.— Money to spend for advertising. 

3rd.—Courage to spend the money. 

4th.—Ability to spend the money judi- 
ciously, 





Moore’s Monthly Messenger, a 
house organ issued by the John C, 
Moore Corporation, Rochester, 
N. Y., prints the following 
statement in the space usually de- 
voted to the notice of entry as 
second-class matter: “As our pub- 
lication will be strictly first-class 
we have not had it entered at 
second-class rates.” 


SELECT COUNTY WEEK- 
LI 





ANNUAL MEETING HELD AT SYRACUSE 
LAST WEEK FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


The annual meeting of the Select 
County Weeklies of New York was 
held at Syracuse last Friday afternoon 
at the Vanderbilt Hotel. This is an 
organization of the larger weekly pa- 
pers of New York State, having circu- 
lations of 2,000 copies per issue or 
over,and the membership represents 
the best in the way of weekly publica- 
tions, This association was organized 
three years ago and to-day the label is 
known among advertisers to stand for 
a guarantee of quality. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, George E. Mar- 
cellus, of the Le Roy Gazette; vice- 
president, A. F. Flummerfelt, of the 
Herkimer Democrat; secretary, L. C. 
Sutton, of the Massena Odserver; 
treasurer, Will O. Greene, of the Fair- 
port Mail; business manager, L, A. 
Cass, of the Warsaw Western New 
Yorker, The board of directors con- 
sists of Jere Coughlin, of the Water- 
town Herald; L. A. Cass, of the War- 
saw Western New Yorker; G. W. 
Darrow, of the Chatham Courier; 
Will O. Greene, of the Fairport Mai/; 
L. C, Sutton, of the Massena Odserver; 
Harry Hall, of the Catskill Recorder. 
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Tue Civilian, a weekly paper 
published since 1828 at Cumber- 
land, Md., has suspended publi- 
cation. Of late years it has been 
the property of the company 
which publishes the Daily News 
in that city. The latter paper 
continues, 





EXHIBITION OF CALENDAR 
- ART. 


Every summer the Osborne 
Company, makers of calendars 
and color printers, holds in New 
York an exhibition of pictures for 
calendars at which leading artists 
compete. ‘This year the show was 
held at the Clausen galleries, 381 
Fifth avenue, and prizes of $500 
each were awarded as follows: 
Paul Dougherty, “The Sun-Tipped 
Hill;” William E. Norton, “Tran- 
quillity” (marine); C. C. Curran, 
“At the Piano” (genre); Richard 
Lorenz, “The Buggy Ride.” Eight 
more pictures will be added to the 
four prize-winners, and the twelve 
will. be reproduced by the color 
type process on a miniature scale; 
then buyers of the company’s cal- 
endars will be asked to vote which 
of the twelve pleases them most. 
The painter of the design that re- 
ceives the highest number of votes 
will receive the $1,000, or popu- 
lar prize. The company in carry- 
ing out this system of prize-giv- 
ing considers that it is doing “a 
distinct public service in dissemi- 
nating a kilowledge of good art in 
a way impossible before the de- 
velopment of color photography 
and its application in the color 


THERE are strong indications in cer- 
tain political circles of a movement to 
induce Congress to reimpose a stamp 
tax on proprietary medicines, 


NOT SO ‘HOLY. 


Collicr’s W eckly, which is noth- 
ing if not amusing at times, reads 
the riot act to the newspapers of 
the United States because the 
newspapers accept patent medi- 
cine advertisements. Among 
other choice ads scattered 
throughout this excessively moral 
weekly we find that somebody's 
sulphur soap beautifies the skin 
and that a certain party is just 
itching to dispense free advice as 
to the cure of asthma. We note, 
with interest, that the finest infant 
and invalid food on earth has been 
discovered in Hawaii and will be 
shipped to sufferers at so much 
per can, while on another page a 
party informs us that a certain 
powder used in the shoes will 
surely cure rheumatism. A _phil- 
anthropic gentleman desires to 
put you on the highway to imme- 
diate fortune by starting you in 
the mail order business, and an 
athletic gentleman can _— surely 
cure you of constipation and in- 
digestion provided you let him sell 
you a lot of charts and things. 
And so it goes; whiskey, beer, 
cosmetics, powders, asthma cures 
and “free treatment” ads in Col- 
lier’s appear, just as they do in 
many other magazines and papers. 
Collicr’s is no more at fault than 
any of us, but as long as Collier’s 
lives in a glass house, Collicr’s 
should not throw stones.—Trib- 








type process.” 


une, Rome, Ga. 








The greatest harm that has ever be- 
fallen advertising as an honest business 
force—is the practice of swapping space. 
In this pernicious process somebody is 
always outwitted—premeditatedly. 


C. J. Z. 
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TWENTY young women, the for- 
tunate winners in a voting con- 
test conducted by the Star-Chron- 
icle, St. Louis, are now on a trip 
to Europe which includes four 
weeks in Great Britain, Ireland, 
Belgium, Holland and the Rhine. 


4 CIRCULATION LAW IN 
RHODE ISLAND. 


By the passage of the Bowen 
nll in the Rhode Island Legisla- 
ture it has been made a misde- 
meanor for a publisher to issue 
false circulation statements. 
Rhode Island is a small State, but 
it has some important newspapers. 
The editor of the Rhode Island 
Advertiser, J. S. Grisinger, sent 
out a request as an advertising 
agent asking publishers to tell 
how many copies they had print- 
ed for the past month, quarter or 
year. The replies are published in 
the July Rhode Island Advertiser. 
Those dailies furnishing figures 
for June are as follows: 
*Providence Journal (morning) daily. .16,500 
*Providence Journal, Sunday 
*Providence Bulletin (evening) 
*Providence News (evening)...... 
*Pawtucket 7imes(evening).. 

oonsocket Ca// (evening)... 
Newport Hera/d (morning).... 
*Newport Daily News (evening) 
Pawtuxet Valley Zimes (evening).... 

Those papers marked with an 
asterisk bear figure ratings in the 
1905 issue of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. Only one 
daily in Providence omitted to re- 
spond to Mr. Grisinger’s invita- 
tion. This was the Evening Tele- 
gram, which bears in Rowell’s Di- 
rectory the doubt marks (4 4#+#), 
signifying that the Editor of the 
Directory has signified a willing- 
ness to verify a statement made 
by the publisher without cost and 
that the latter’s response was not 
one to remove an impression of 
doubt that had been cast on the 
accuracy of the statement fur- 
nished. The Woonsocket Even- 
ing Reporter also failed to reply. 
It bears in the Directory a rating 
of G, signifying “exceeding 4,000.” 
The Evening Sun, published in 
Westerly, did not reply, but has a 
figure rating of 4,430 in Rowell’s 
Directory for 1905. 
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Tue Evening Press, of Nashua, 
N. H., has been purchased by the 
publishers of the Evening Tele- 
graph in the same city and will 
be merged with the latter. This 
leaves one daily paper in Nashua. 


Mr. Louis WINDMULLER is a 
reader of PRINTERS’ INK and in 
casual conversation he was heard to 
say that there is nothing published in 
the United States that gives a better 
idea of the art of advertising than this 
little paper does, 


BIRTHDAY OF THE TRAN- 
SCRIPT. 


On July 24 the Boston Evening 
Transcript quietly observed its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. In its 
first issue, July 24, 1830, the 
Transcript made the following 
announcement: 


This paper will be” published daily in the 
evening, with the hope of supplying a defi- 
ciency created by the surcease  f the Bulletin. 
We bring to our work a poor talent, which 
we shall make subservient to our industry. 
We shall not mingle in the every-day war- 
fare of politics, nor attempt to control public 
bias in abstract questions of Religion or 
Morality; our predilections are so firmly es- 
tablished that we do not believe them sus- 
ceptible of much change or modification; 
but whilst we preserve the right of express- 
ing our own opinions, we shall not combat 
with the prejudices of others. * * * It 


800 will be sometimes our misfortune to offend, 


but we shall be studiously observant of our 
phraseology and especially cautious that the 
offense is in the opinion, and not in the terms 
of its conveyance. We hope to be permitted 
to “ pursue the noiseless tenor of our way ” 
without engendering hate or inducing acri- 
mony. Personal attack is unworthy of no- 
tice—captious acerbity beneath it. We are 
aware that it is not now the mode to appear 
in such stinted robes as we have adopted, 
but we have chosen to set fashion at defiance 
and study our own convenience. We there- 
fore beseech the reader to judge us impar- 
tially—not by the size of the casket, but by 
the value of its contents. 
en 





Advertisement constructors, de- 
signers, catalogue-makers, dealers 
and manufacturers in office devices 
and novelties should be especially 
interested in the advertisement ap- 
pearing on the double center pages 
in this issue. Orders and copy 
for the special issue for September 
6 must be received in this 
office on or before August 30, 
1905. 
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ApverTISINGc for the Life-In- 
surance Club of New York has 
been started in magazines and 
daily papers. This institution is 
the outgrowth of the insurance 
advertising of Richard Wightman. 
At first insuring members in 
established companies, a new 


.company has been formed under 


the laws of New York State, with 
headquarters at Fifth avenue and 
38th street, New York. In one 
of his initial ads Mr. Wightman 
says: “The Life-Insurance Club of 
New York is an old-line life-in- 
surance company chartered by the 
State of New York and backed by 
Government bonds and the en- 
thusiastic patronage of the Ameri- 
can peoople. It differs from other 
standard compantes in one funda- 
mental and vital respect, —it pays 
no commissions to agents and 
maintains no expensive branch 
offices; policies are written solely 
by advertising and correspond- 
ence. This enables the Club to 
issue to its members the approved 
forms of insurance at lower rates 
and with the privilege of monthly 
premiums.” 


A BONDED ADVERTISING 
AGENT 








Absconding advertising agents 
have created so much prejudice in 
the city of New Orleans among 
large advertisers that M. B. Trez- 
evant, who operates a_ general 
agency in that city, has made ar- 
rangements with the American 
Surety Company of New Orleans 
to guarantee his accounts on 
bonds. This gives both advertis- 
ers and newspapers assurance that 
bills will be paid and advertising 
appropriations handled with in- 
tegrity. Mr. Trezevant was for- 
merly advertising manager for the 
Southern Pacific railroad and 
steamship lines, and now places 
business for the Sherrouse Medi- 
cine Co., of New Orleans, South- 
ern Vehicle Company, Whitney & 
Sloo Company, Louisiana Tobac- 
co Company, Magic Soap Com- 
pany and others. It is said that 
this action has restored complete 
confidence in the advertising 
agency there—or, at least, in the 
Trezevant agency. 


R. A. Botce, formrly with the 
Scientific American, has joined 
the advertising staff of the Amer- 
ican Illustrated Magazine, lately 
Leslie’s Monthly, 





Mr. Converse D. Marsh, chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
Bates Advertising Company, 182 Wil- 
liam street, New York, writes excel- 
lent copy for the agency of which he 
is the head. The page advertisement 
of his, found elsewhere in this issue, 
makes a definite statement of a defi- 
nite performance. It states the case 
plainly. It gives facts and figures, 
then it stops, It’s good copy, and the 
sort of copy which the Little School- 
master likes to see in the columns of 
PRINTERS’ INK. It contains just that 
sort of information which advertisers 
are looking for. 





THE PETTINGILL FAILURE. 


84 State Street, 
Boston, Mass., Ju-y 28, 1905. 

To the Creditors of Pettingill & Co.: 

Dear Sirs—Pettingill & Co., a New 
York corporation, having its principal 
place of business at Boston, and doing 
business as an advertising agency, was 
petitioned into a on an in- 
voluntary petition on March 29, 1904. 
It was adjudicated a bankrupt on 
April 18, 1904, and on June 23, 1904, 
the undersigned was appointed Trustee 
in the bankruptcy proceedings. The 
corporation had some five or six thou- 
sand open accounts on its books, and, 
owing to the bankruptcy, all of its 
contracts had to be apportioned as of 
the date thereof, and the business, after 
March 29, 1904, in a:l newspapers 
throughout the country, was generally 
assumed by the advertisers direct or 
by some other agents. The work of 
dividing the accounts and posting the 
books of the corporation has necessi- 
tated the employment of the entire 
bookkeeping and checking force of Pet- 
tingill & Co., and the continuation 
of its offices at 22 School street, Bos- 
ton, until July 1, 1904. After that 
date your Trustee was enabled to re- 
duce expenses somewhat by moving the 
offices and reducing the bookkeeping 
staff, but it has taken the constant 
time of two bookkeepers and necessi- 
tated the employment of several assist- 
ants down to the present time in order 
to straighten out the accounts. Mr. 
Arthur U. Dickson and Mr. J. C. 
Howard consented to stay in the em- 
ployment of your Trustee until mat- 
ters were straightened out, and by 
their assistance and aid in this con- 
nection saved to the estate large 
amounts of accounts receivable which 
otherwise could not possibly have been 
realized. 

Your Trustee will later file an item- 
ized statement of the receipts and dis- 
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bursements of the estate. Up to July 
I, 1905, they are as follows: 
Amount turned over 
to the Trustee by 
the Receiver...... 
— by on 
seks +++ $223,992.42 


$39,417.50 


attachment in the 
Taylor suit, and 
charges of counsel 
for debtor........ 


15,043,33 208,949.09 


Collections from 
other sources: 
Sale of furniture, old 
paper, etc........ $1,656.06 
Interest..... eaesees 2,292.36 
Insurance rebate.... 48.00 _ 3s 5996.42 
Total collections.... $253,365.01 
Disbursements to 
July 1, #995 : 
Pay roll’.........6. $$)729-14 
i ctewsnansakee « 1,704.43 
Referee’s and Trus- 
tee’s fees, bonds, 
appraisers and ac- 
countants... ... 
Miscellaneous cash 
EXPENSES ..+00e.. 





2,884.55 


3,052.01 


13,370.13 








Balance on hand... $238,992.88 

Dividend of 20 per 
cent on total 
claims proved 
against the estate 
in bankruptcy of 
$801,930.16 (esti- 
Mated)..eeee.see 160,386.03 

Balance in hands 

of ‘Trustee after 

payment of divi- 

dend (estimated) $78,606.85 

Under the provisions of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act the first distribution can- 
not include all of the assets in the 
hands of the Trustee, and the second 
distribution cannot be made for three 
months after the first. The Referee 
has authorized the payment of a first 
dividend of 20 per cent July 28, 1905, 
and a second dividend “will be paid 
as soon as permitted under the act. 
There are unco.lected and in litigation 
various book accounts on which _per- 
haps $10,000 may be realized, and there 
is in litigation a claim against the 
Lydia E. Pinkham Company on which 
the Lydia FE. Pinkham Company has 
paid into Essex County Court, where 
the suit is pending, the amount of 
$43,000 to await the determination of 
the title thereto between the estate of 
Pettingill & Co. and the Advertising 
Plate Company. If this suit should 
result favorab-y to Pettingill & Co., 
there would be sufficient assets to pay 
a further dividend of about 10 per cent. 
PROOFS OF CLAIMS IN GUARANTEES OF 

DR, GREENE'S NERVURA COMPANY 

PREFERRED STOCK. 

The failure of Pettingill & Co. was 
due largely to the fact that Mr. Pet- 
tingi:l incurred liabilities of about 
$540,000 for advertising the Dr. Greene 
Nervura Company, which proved al- 
most a total loss. In part settlement 
of this advertising, Mr. Pettingill ac- 
cepted in payment preferred stock of 
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the Dr. Greene Nervura Company, 

amounting to about $300,000, which, 

owing to the bankruptcy of the Dr. 

Greene Nervura Company, is of no 
value. ‘This stock, to the amount of 

about $60,000, was re-issued by Pet- 

tingill & Co, to creditors, with dif- 
ferent forms of guarantees. The cor- 
poration of Pettingill & Co. took over 
the business liabilities of Pettingill on 

June 8, 1903, and became liable for 

these guarantees. The matter of 

the allowance of c‘aims on_ these 
guarantces was tried before Judge 

Lowell in the United States 

District Court, and in his decision re- 

ported in 137 Federal Reporter, 143, 

claims were alowed where the guar- 

antees were in the form of agreements 
to redeem the stock at par. In many 
cases, however, the agreements were 

in the form of a guarantee of divi- 

dends only, and in such cases the 

claims were allowed only for the divi- 

dends accrued prior to the bankruptcy, 

which included the dividend due on 

October 1, 1903, and all claims of this 

nature have been adjusted in accord- 

ance with this decision. 

PROOFS OF CLAIMS IN GREENE NERVURA 
NOTES ENDORSED BY PETTINGILL & CO. 
The Dr. Greene Nervura Company 

was a _ Maine corporation, Of which 

Pettingill & Company was the largest 

creditor, its claim amounting to about 

$265,142.56. It was petitioned into 
bankruptcy in a_ suit collateral to the 

Pettingill suit. The business was con- 

ducted by the Receiver until June, 

1904, the offices in New York and Bos- 

ton both being kept in operation, and 

the business was sold in June, 1904, to 

Dr. J. A. Greene, for $25,200 cash, 

as a going concern. This sale did not 

include the accounts receivab'e from 
sales of medicine or cash on hand, and 

Mr. A. N. Hunt, Trustee in Bank- 

ruptcy of the Greene Company, obtain- 

ed total assets from all sources of 
$53,000. The total liabilities of the 

Greene Company were about $439,000, 

and up-to-date dividends amounting 

to 10 per cent have been declared and 
paid to unpreferred creditors. The 
creditors of Pettingill & Co. held notes 
of the Greene Company endorsed by 

Pettingill & Co, to the amount of 

about $100,000, and such creditors have 

been allowed to prove in full against 
both estates. 
SETTLEMENT OF TAYLOR SUIT. 

In the matter of the settlement of 
the Taylor suit, notice of which was 
sent you, Mr. Pettingill had entered 
into a contract to employ Taylor at a 
salary of $12,000 a year for five years 
from September 1, 1902. On June 8, 
1903, this contract was broken, when 
it had three and one-third years to 
run. Taylor immediately brought suit 
against Pettingill, placing damages at 
$100,000, and attached accounts due 
to Pettingill and to Pettingill & Co. 
aggregating more than the above 
amount. This attachment had been in 
force more than nine months at the 
time of the bankruptcy and_ your 
Trustee was of the opinion that it con- 
stituted a good lien not dissolved by 
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the bankruptcy proceedings, and that 
in the event of Taylor recovering 
judgment he would be entitled to a 
prior payment of the full amount of 
the judgment recovered out of the 
assets of the corporation. In order to 
collect the assets and reduce them to 
possession, your Trustee gave a_ bond 
for $75,000, dissolving the attachment 
and enabling him to collect the assets 
under attachment. As a necessary pro- 
tection to the Trustee it was made a 
condition of this bond that the Trustee 
should hold in his possession funds to 
the amount of $75,000 until the Taylor 
suit was settled. Under al these cir- 
cumstances, with the best advice your 
Trustee could obtain, and with the 
consent of some of the largest credi- 
tors who could be_ interviewed, it 
seemed best for all concerned to settle 
the matter, and a settlement was ar- 
ranged by which Mr. Taylor was paid 
$13,750. Inasmuch as if this  settle- 
ment had not been.made he would have 
been entitled to come in with other 
creditors for a dividend on his claim 
after it had been reduced to a judg- 
ment, this sum represented a payment 
of perhaps $5,000 in addition to the 
dividend which he would have re- 
ceived, and it was paid in order to get 
the matter cleared up and the lien upon 
the assets of the corporation removed. 
This arrangement was confirmed after 
notice to creditors and a hearing before 
Lewis G. Farmer, Esq., the Referee in 
Bankruptcy. 

The proceedings in this case in the 
United States District Bankruptcy Court 
have been of greatvalu€tothe general 
creditors. The assets consisted of ac- 
counts receivable due the corporation 
from creditors all over the country. 
By proceedings in this court it has 
been possible to collect all of these 
assets in many States for distribution 
among general creditors. Proceedings 
in any State, court, or ordinary federal 
receivership in equity would have sub- 
jected the assets outside of this State 
to numberless attacks and lien proceed- 
ings, which would have resulted in a 
general scramble among creditors to 
secure by attadhment assets outside of 
Massachusetts. 

The creditors are deeply indebted to 
Messrs. Southard and Parker, the attor- 
neys for Mr. Pettingi'l, who, from the 


time when it became evident that some 
proceedings must be taken to liquidate 
the concern, did everything in their 
power to secure all of the assets, both 
of the Dr. Greene Nervura Company 
and of Pettingill & Co., from attack by 
special creditors, and with their con- 
sent and co-operation in the _ bank- 
ruptcy proceedings we were enabled to 
distribute the assets in bankruptcy, a 
resuitt which without such consent 
might have been impossible. 

An action begun by one creditor to 
set aside the proceedings was, after 
several hearings and appeals, finally 
dismissed by agreement without costs 
in June, 1905, and this dismissal en- 
abled the Trustee to make the present 
distribution. ._ Very truly yours, 

Josep W. Lunp, Trustee. 


is conan +S Siescebaiale® 

“HIT ’IM AGAIN.” 

120 Lexington Ave., 

New York, July 26, 1905. 

The editor of Printers’ Ink finds 
some easy flaws in Collicr’s attack 
on patent medicine business and 
ads, but overlooks the most glaring in- 
consistency in the complaint against 
Peruna as a “whiskey” and the promi- 
nent advertising, on aother page, of 
some special brand of whiskey. If 
whiskey drinking is bad business Col- 
lier’s should not stoop to accept its 
money for advertising, thus stimulat- 
ing its use, since that is one of their 
objections to Peruna. There have no 
doubt been abuses in the patent medi- 
cine business, but probably most of the 
successful ones have been based on 
some happy prescription of a physi- 
cian, and the main evil in their use 
comes from misapplication—or _ self- 
prescribing in a misfit sort of way. 
Hit ’im again. 
E. D. Foote, Jr., M. D. 


Se ee 
INFORMATION WANTED. 
Decatur, II1!., July 31, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Please put me in touch with a firm 
who, syndicates “squibs” for classified 
sections, 

Trusting that I have made myself 
clear and thanking you for an early 
reply, I am, Yours very truly, 

E. A. Hotman, 
Mgr. of Advertising, The Herald. 














of Honor. 


July 31, 1905. 





Continue the advertisement of ‘‘ The Times” 
in your Roll of Honor for another year and 
thereafter until discontinued by us. I do not 
feel there is any advertising I can do for “The 
Times” which is more effective for anything 
like the price than our little card in your Roll 


E. P. ADLER, 
Publisher “The Daily Times,” Davenport, Ia. 
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Advertisements. 


All _adrertisements in “ Printers’ Ini: cost 
twenty cents a meser each insertion, $10.40 a 
line Pe tr, Five per cent discount may be 
deduct _— for 1m advance of 4 ubli- 
cation and ten per cent on yearly contract 
wins wholly in advance of See. 

isplay Type — cuts — be used without 
ertra charge t specified ition is 
asked for an ‘ais CM Bes and granted, 
double price will be demanded. 


WANTS. 





7% ‘orn average daily —— of the 
Hornelisville. N.Y., a, @ Tims for the 
past 10 months 1s 4,369 cop 


| oy firm wanted for partnership, pub- 
lishing live Fanciers Journal. Address FUR, 
FIN AND FEATHER, Groton, Conn. 


YY 4kTED- Postion in circulation department, 
Have four years’ experience on the road 
and in city. CHAS. CUTTIN, Lexington, N. C. 


HE circulation of the New York World, 
sneretee edition, exceeds tuat of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more t 
100,000 copies per day. 


ore open for competent newepaper 
orkers in all departmerits rite for 
booklet. FERNALD’S NEWSPAPE nr MEN'S EX” 
CHANGE, 368 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


yf roy tt TY?E—A Cyclopedia of Kvery- 

Information for a oe Printer Adver- 

ising f — dt “typewise”’: 
ag’ts w 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


vay ADVERTISER and mail-order dealer 
should read THE WESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 
veriienra magazine. —— circulation of any 


advertising journal in America. Sam ple copy 
free. TH ESTERN MONTHLY, $15 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

DVERTISING solici 





and with 

tweive years’ exnerience on daily, weekly 

and monthly ae. is open for an engage- 

ment. For the past four years 1 have taken 

entire charge of correspondence, etc., on a 

monthly trade paper. I am looking for some- 

thing in the same line. Address “A. B. C.,” care 
Printers’ Ink, New York. 


M4 of 30, with several years’ experience in 
advertising, including both agency and de- 

partment store work; now ye gh manager 
of leading department store in cit 

would Jike to make new connection t' is fall. Well 


tising in many lines, Address “V. M. N.,” care 
Ink. 


Printers’ 


y E filled 1.124 positions last month. Could 
have filled more if we could have found 
the right men. Duri 1903 we listed over 25,000 
high-grade a tics. Positions paying 
from $1,000 to $5,000 a year now open for com- 
petent Salesmen, Executive, Clerical and Tech- 
nical men. Offices 1n 12 cities. High-grade ex 
age If you are a carable man, write for 
a and booklet. HAPGOODS (inc.), ao 
rokers, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, New Yor 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations only, who wish to qual- 

ify for reaay positions at $25 a week and over, to 

write for free nr of a3 new prospectus and 
i 





, 0c. p 
pa. SCANNELL 1 150 Nassau. St..N.Y, 


ANTED—An exper:enced advertising and 
job solicitor na wants change in loca- 

tion. and can mal on afternoon paper 
=! job Office. Write, Enterprise Cleburne, 


| oe WANTED, with $4,000 cash, to buy 

interest in up-to-aate, well- inelted. 
pciating ss ELECTR Rigid investigation aoe tea 
Addre RIC PRINTING CO., 








Newspaper 
for Sale. 


A brilliant opening for a newspaper man 
with capital i offered by “sey thn of 
the Worcester ant (suspended), Fa- 
vorable terms will be given the right 
man, The suspension of the pa 4 was 
due to lack of capital caused re, 
The new plant, which was ceed cf after 
the fire, cost over $50,000. It includes a 
Hoe press, brand new at the time, which 
—— 2,4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 16 pages, and 
which, by an inexpensive addition, can 
be made to print 14, 20 and 24 pages and 
do some color work, Thereare seven 
Linotype machines. The Stereotype 
outfit is complete, including matrix 
moulder and double seam table. There 
are 20 trucks and a generous equipment 
of type and material for the composing 
room. There are both steam and electric 
Fo wer and a 200-light electric plant. 

he workrooms are said to be by good 
judges the best equipped and iaid out of 
any onefpress plant in the country. The 
field is growing and decidely a morning 
paper feta. There is only one other 
morning paper in the field,which includes 
a population of at least 400,000 in and 
near Worcester, Mass. 

Adéress EDWARD CLARK, P.O, 
Box 285, Natick, Mass, 





ng concerns every- 
where. One mH ie $8,000 pate, ag aed 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500, The 

clothing adwriter in New York owes his a 
cess within a — months to my teachings. De- 


mand Sore: a 
GEORGE HI OWELL. Advertising and Busi- 
ness ont 1467 Temple Court. New York. 


a 4 

canadiag an rales 
ham- [J,§ n; ship c.o.d. R. E. ORSER, 
. peter R. 6. od Dearborn St , Chicago, lil. 


POST CARDS, 


HA TONES made from photographs of ho- 
tels. local views, business buildings, etc., 

— La printing on stcards. Also print 

Prices and samples furnished. 

TANDARD. 61 Ann St., N. Y. 


MAILING MACHINES. 


He DICK MATCHLESS MAILER. lightest 
and quickest. Price $12. F. J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


———————+or—___—_ 
COIN CARDS, 


© PER 1,000, Less ror more any printing. 
$5 THE COIN aes CO. Detroit, Mich. 





1 390 0 acme Coin at Siatler*Co Co. Ft Mado, Te; 
FOR SALE SALE. 

85,000 seh crtt By, cirenlation, devert: 

profits $300 per month. Hustler an reali in- 
Address “ WESTERN OPPOR- 


rofits. 
»” care Printers’ Ink. 
MAIL ORDER. 
ANUFACTURERS and mai!-order men send 
es, 


literature, catalogs ete., to UNION 
SUPPLY Cu., Franklin, Va. 


AIL-ORDER ADVERTISERS—Try house to 
4 house advertising; it wil pay you big. Our 
men will deliver your circuars and cata. ogucs 
aurect to the mail-order buyer. You can reac’ 
ple who never see a paper of any description 
rom one year’s end to another. nm once 
reached the rest is easy. We have reliable agents 
well located ——— the United States and 
Canada, and —s — a position to piacee asverts og 
matter in the ds of any desi 
DISTIBUTORS ‘DIR KCTORY iit Se sent = 
charge to advertisers who desire to make con- 
tracts —_ witb on a. We 


gua' 

a. rvice. Correspondence solicited. 

NaTfoNAL ADVERTISING Cvu., 700 Vakland 
Bank building, Chicago. 


crease 
TUNIT 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


D A. O’GORMAN AGESCY. 1 Madison Ave., 

e N.Y. Medical journal journal advtg. exclusively. 

OLDEN GATE ADVERTISING td 3400-3402 
Sixteenth St., San Francisco, 


H.% . KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY, Laclede de Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
eee, “Advertisin gents, ages 
D 8t., N. Y. Private wi res, is" 
"q\HE H. 1. IRELAND ADVERTISING AcENcY 
Handles but one business of a kin 
925 ¢ it Street, Phil 
URTIS-NEWHALL CO. Ped 1895. Los 
aaa, . a A. Newspaper, 
@ paper vesting: 
OUR pri in 43 Magazines for 
the price of one. Investi 
ACME Ab AGENCY, 448 Seven ie, Shige N.Y. 
LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 
General Advertising’ Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of ail kinds placed in every part of the world. 


ARNHART AND S\VASEY, San Francisco— 
st agency west of Chicago, employ 4 
people; save advertisers by advisin 








PAPER. 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
= Beekman St.. New York Cit: 
Coated papersa speciality. Diamond } Perfect 
White for Polat: -grade catalogues. 


ADWRITING. 
OHN CUTLER, WRITER OF ADVERTISING. 
Box 2312, Boston, Mass. 
—_—_——_~+or—_—_———_ 
PRINTING. 
| =n oo Billheads, Tags, Cards 
and Statements 3 30 per 1,000 up. Get our 
prices for other wor! 
MERiT PRESS, Bethlehem, Pa. 
——~or— 





CEDAR CHESTS. 
OTH-PROOF Cedar Chests—Made of f: 


oninet Prices low. Send 
MEDMONT FURNIEERE CO. Statesville, N.C. 
———___ - +> 


PREMIUMS, 


ELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 
L _ Sanas of suggestive premiums suitable for 





ng J 
newspapers. billboards, walls. cars, alstributing. 


ANADIAN advertising promises results which 
invite — careful yore Write us 





for best list of es to_ cover the whole field 
eee TH DESBARATS. ADVERTISING 
AGE. . Ltd., Montreal. 


——_—_+2—— 
SPECIALIZED PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,509 (O©). 253 Broadway, New York 
a 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
DISSOLUTION OF COPARTNERSHIP. 

The copartnership heretofore existing be- 

ween George P. Koweil, Wm. F. Hamblin and 
Frank Ww. “fully, doing business as aerermning ¢ 
agents under the firm name of George P. Rowell 
& Co.. at No. 10 Spruce St.. New York City, is 
hereby dissolved by the retirement of Mr. Nowell. 
The business will be continued by the said ws 3 
hn & Tully, under the firm name of 
Rowell & Co., as heretofore. All obligations will 
be assumed by the new firm and all collections 


will be made them. 
W. F. HAMBLIN. 
F. W. 'TULLY. 
GEO. P. ROWELL, 
New York, August 1, 1905. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FE SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e St..New York. Service good and prompt. 








PRINTERS, 


PRinters. twrite _R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Nev., for copyright lodge cut catalogue. 





E print catalogues, booklets. circulars, adv. 
matter—all kinds, Write for prices. THE 
BLAIR PTG. Cu., 514 Main St.. Cincinnati, O. 


——__+e+—__—- 
ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


pink pew rl GUIDE, Newmarket, N.J. A 
postal curd request will bring sample copy. 


ARDWA on DEALERS’ MAGAZINE Circu- 
lation 17.500(@O©). 253 Broadway, New York. 


HE EVANGEL. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Thirteenth year; 2c. agate line. 


A™ person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $16 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive tne paper for one year 


| ta EN ag ee are getting rich in Troy, 
Ohio. The RECORD, only daily, is read by 
70 per cent of their victims High-cla ass medical 
propositions accepted. Minimum rate, 4c., plates. 


RaBTREE#’S CHATTAN:OGA PRESS, Chat- 
tanooga. Tenn., 92.152 circulation guaran- 

. proven; 350.009 readers. Best medium 
South vor mail-orcer and gen*ral advertising. 
Rate, 15 cents a line for keyed ads. No proof, nu 





‘3 and others from the foremost makers 
and whoiesale aeaiers in jewelry and kindred 
lin 500-page list price illustrated catalogue. 
pubiished annually, 33d issue now reads: free, 

YERS Co.. 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane. N.Y. 


+ 
+>, 


ADDRESSING MACHINES, 


Aer MACHINES—No type used in 
the Wallace os aaaressing machine, A 
card index system of addressing used by the 
largest publishers throughout the country. Send 
for hg We do addressin, at ow rates. 
WALLACK & CO., 29 Murray § New York. 
1310 Pontiac Blig., 358 Dearborn st. " chieage. I 


'\HE STANDARD AUTO ADDRESSER is a high 

speed addressing machine. run by motor or 

wer. System embodies card index idea. 

Prints visibly; perforated card used errors im- 

— le, operation simpie. Correspondence so- 
icited. 


B. F JOLINE & CO., 
123 Liberty St., New York. 





——— +o 
BOOKS. 
| or ta THAT PROTE TROT —72p. book mailed 
Trade-Mark E co’ Weohinas 5 ae _ 
e-Mar xpe on, D.C, 
Established 1869, 
a rs 
ELECTROTYPERS, 
W E make the electrotypes for PRINTERS’ INK. 
We do the electrotyping for some st the 
largest advertisers in the conntry. Write us for 


rices. WEBSTER, CRAWFORD & CALDER 45 
se St., New York. 


——_+o+—__—__ 
PUBLISHING a OPPORTUNI- 


TTRACTIVE SPECIALIZED PUBLISHING 
VROPERTIES 
Mail Order Paper serececes 
Local Month] 
Monthly Trade Paper. 
Specia’ Pagricultaral Monthly. 
Special usehoid Monthly.. aa 
Technical Monthly................... 40, 
Ambitious advertising solicitors should inves- 


EMERSON P. HARRIS, 
253 Broadway. New York, 
— or 


DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 

ESIGNING., illustrating, illumi- 

nating, ergraving, lit abi og} art print- 
ing. THE KiNSLEY STUDIO, 245 Bway, N. Y. 


POEL! °° GE 
DISTRIBUTING 









of April in every town of = | consequence 

Advertising 
Service for four of oe reat — of house-to- 
house distributing in the U. 8. Write for esti- 
mate to C RD, Savannah, Ga. 
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HALF-TONES. 


ERF! act aust r half-tones, | $1: larger 
li THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAVING CO. Youngstown. Ohio, 


Ja fe EWSPAPER en 
2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 
pelvers = w == cash accompa..ies the order. 
on 
KNOXVILLE ENG RAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


if ALF-TONE or line productions, 10 square 
inches or smaller, delivered prepaid, 75c.; 
6 or more, 50c. each, Cash with order. All 
newspaper screens. Service day and night. 
} hn for circulars. Keferences furnished. 
Pe lenchenie a ™ engraver. P, O. Box 815, 
Philade 





CLASS PUBLICA TIONS, 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500(©@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


—— -- +0 
CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


r mers all we make. vp np dy right. 
mple sets pe ces ues 
STaNDanD IND. a Cc. and. Oo PANY. 
Rittenhouse Bldg., Phila. 


SUPPLIES. 


D. WILSON ey INK CO.,, Limited, 
e of 17 spruce St., New York. sell more mag- 
azine cut inks than any other ink bouse in the 
traue. 
Special prices ' to cash buyers. 


PERIODIC: ry L "PUBLICITY. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Cireu. 
lation 17,500(@©). 253 Broadway, New York, 
—_——_+o> -— 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 


D3 in rhyme, 25 7 Any business. C. E. 
COOPEK, Ashland, Mass. 


H. K. STROUT. 


Inexpensive eee? that brings results. 
Address 2421 N. 20th - 2th St., Philadelphia. 


OUR STAFF “tcxetirriters 


nd_ designers 

will make your advertisement ro your booklet 

a paying investment. Phone, 3759 Gramercy, 
R. C. GAMBEE, Flatiron Bailding, New York. 

PERHAPS 

recent circular of mine. treating of the 

ei of the * Follow Up Letter,” might 

Inte ae yout a = will gladly mail you a copy 

—free, 


of i ofc 
No. a. FRANCIS LM MAULE. MAULF. 402Sansom St., Phila. 


Os that advertise 


ERNEST C WHITE 
LIBERTY NY 











s’ersuasion made interesting. Inquire. 


I I HAVE RECENTLY PERFECTED’ 
asystem by which unique and effective ad- 
a may be accomplished with the envel- 
es used for peed neg daily correspondence. 
% y svstem can read. me he be adapted to any business 
or profession, and admits of an endless variety 
A novel and attractive features, 1 invite = 
ndence from any advertiser interested in 
thoroughly dignified, inexpensive and infallible 
lan for securing public attention. Please men- 
ion “Advertising _— when you address 
me in this connectio: 
No. 49, FRANCIS 1. MAULE, 402 Sansom St., Phila. 


M* work is—providing business, obtaining 
advertising for a few clients. I originate 
and write clear, forcible. convincing ‘magazine 
and mail-order advertisements. For many years 
1 have written ads, booklets, pamphlets, cata- 
lorues, follow-up letters, etc., for the most ex- 
acting customers, covering a wide range of sub- 
— from pianos to patent medicines. from 

s*to machinery, ete. Never struck 
a @ failu re. If you are very particular about your 
advertising, write to = Results to you con- 
tinual. My services te DES wney or continual, 
Month or piece. Gtaee N ILD, 618 koyal 
Insurance Building, C 








PRINTERS’ INK, 


IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


MITATION written Lette: “Small pe 
tities at dt Pri 100, 6 at 


ices,”’ me.s 
300, $1.25 ; 500, $1.95, a ne! rite for Slee 
and s ‘specimens, HOPKINS CO., 1 E. 42d 8t.,N. Y. 


+ 
TRADE JOURNALS. 


ARKDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500 (@©). 253 Broadway. New Yors. 


66 Rear. ESTATE,” Amsterdam. N. Y.. circu- 
sation 3.000, for real estate dealers and 
owners; $i a year; names of buyers each month, 


—_—_—+o>—__——— 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES, 


GENTS wanted to sell ad _ novelties, 25¢ com. 
3 samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Uwego,N. Y. 
RYSTAL Paper Weights with your advertise- 
ment, $15 per 100. Catalog adv. novelties 

free. ST. LOUIS BUTTON CO., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
pi pom pO py our L- to yours, 
twenty per cent and a money maker. Sam- 
9 for the aan. UNIVE RSAL NOVELTY 

40., 924 Elm 8t., Toledo, ledo, Ohio. 
RITE forsample and pri price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps your ad 
before the housewife and business man, THE 
WHITEHEAD & HOAG Cu., Newark, N. J 
Branches in all large cities. 


Color Barometers. 
maiied in 64% envelope, penn 
1.000. AAS im ad Send eter p re. 
FINK & SON, 5th, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 

DIRECT MAIL- 
DRUMMING 
CREATES NEW 
BUSINESS. LET 
US SHOW YOU 
HOW. 

St., Citenge, 


The latest nov- 
elty. Can be 


WARD & DeL AY, 40 Dearborn 
Originators of illustrated letters. 
—_ + 


TO LET. 


ie LET.—The offices, No. 10 Spruce Street. for 

a, thirty years occupied by Geo. ia 
1 & Co., a Agents, con 

of the store floor, 25x98, and basement and 4 

cellar of Va dimensions; also janitor’s a oA 
ments ssession given nse 8th Apply 

ULAND. & WHITING CO., Real } ae pn Bag 

No. 5 Beekman Street, New Y 


TIN BOXES. 


1 you have an atvestive, handy package you 
will sell Leet ga my and get beuter prices for 
them. Decorated tin boxes have a rich appear- 
ance, don’t break, are handy, and preserve the 
contents. You can buy in one-half gross lots and 
at very low prices, too. We are the folks who 
e the tin boxes for Cascarets, Huylers, Vase- 
line, Sanitol. Dr. Charles flesh Food. New- —. 

and, in fact, for most of the “big ig guns. ” But 
pay, just as much attention to the “littie fellows: ” 

ter send for our new illustrated catalog. 
uable information, and is 
MPANY. 11 
e largest 


contains lots of val 
free. AMERICAN STOPPER CO 
Verona Street, Brookiyn, N. Y. 

maker of TIN BOXES outside the T BOXES outside the Trust. 


DOUBLE YOUR BUSINESS 


I OFFER my service as a Business Engineer 
fora year. If I succeed in doubling your 
business, you pay me a_ small commission, 
If I fail, you have acquired expensive informa- 
tion and I have lost valuable time. 

My sieges Me Business—will be 
sent you on request. rite for it on your 
letter-head. The booklet explains in detail 
my original trade-expanding plan. Send for 
this booklet to-day—it is absolutely free. 


ALT. F. CLARK, General Mer., 
Tue Barnarp System, Dept. 19, 
87 Nassau St., New York. 
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Always at the Top 


The following letter, written under date 














of July 29th, has just been received at THE 
BREEDERS’ GAZETTE office from 
Henry Field, the seed-corn man of Shenan- 
doah, Ia. : 


“T enclose with this a copy of the results of my adver- 
tising for the past season. Your showing is one to be 
proud of, for your home territory (Illinois) was weak for the 
seed-corn business this year and most Illinois papers fell 
off badly. If it had not been for that fact you would have 
been so far ahead of all the rest that they would look like 
‘also rans.’ 



















“ Other papers may come and go, may spurt to the head 
of the list or fall to the foot, but THE BREEDERS’ 
GAZETTE may always be depended on to show up right 
at the top of the heap every time, good year or bad year, 
rain or shine. 

“ As long as I am an advertiser, which will probably be 
for 50 years yet, you may be sure of a place on my ‘pre- 
ferred list.’ 

“ Long may you wave. 

, “ Yours truly, 
“HENRY FIELD.” 


Prof. Henry, Dean of the Wisconsin 










College of Agriculture, refers to THE 
GAZETTE as “The Farmer’s Greatest 
Paper.” Write for a specimen copy and rate 
card. Address 


SANDERS PUB. CO. 
358 DEARBORN STREET, 






CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TEN TALKS TO MANUFACTURERS, 


= Mr. Magazine Adver- 
tiser— 
Who Buys Your Goods ? 


And where do your 
buyers live ? 
In cities only ? 

Where magazine advertising reaches only a small per- 
centage of your possible buyers ? 

If so, you are not reaching your greatest market-place. 

You are not developing your possible market-place to 
its greatest buying point. 

You are ignoring two out of every three possible buyers 
by confining your advertising to ‘‘class” publications which 
can only reach one out of every three of the buying public. 

In Talk No. 2 we stated and proved the statement that 
your market-place is where there are the most buyers—in 
other words, where the most people live. 

Uncle Sam tells us that the most people in his domain 
live in rural communities—live in the country and in 
country towns of less than 10,c00 population. Fifty-six . 
millions out of the possible eighty millions live in what is 
termed ‘‘the country.” 





And yet you turn a deaf 


0 ear to the wants and 
7O Yo needs of this vast army 
; of buyers. 
OF OUR POPULATION And why? 
LIVE IN Is it because their wants, 









THE COUNTRY their needs, their desires, 
their natures are different 
—indifferent, if you 
30% please, to the necessities 
0 of life, comforts, con- 
LIVE IN veniences, luxuries, etc., 
CITIES which you have to offer to 
them through advertising 
that causes you to ignore 
two out of every three who live in these United States ? 
Is it because they do not have money to buy what you 
have to sell ? 
Sixty-five per cent of them own their own homes, while 
fifteen per cent of the people living in cities own theirhomes. 
Which do you think have the most money to buy that 
which you have to sell ? 
Is it because they do not have need for what you have 
to sell ? (Se: opposite page.) 
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WHO BUYS YOUR GOODS? 


Let us analyze this peculiar (?) kind of American citizen 
who numbers two to one of our entire population and see 
wherein his brand of human nature is so irresponsive to 
the things he must buy—necessities—food and clothing ; 
to the things he must buy if he obtains the comforts of 
life; to the things he must buy if he enjoys the many in- 
expensive luxuries of life, and see if we can give a plausible 
reason why he is not just as amenable to your wares as 
his city cousin. 

Let us look up something of his ancestry. 

Are you aware that every President of these United 
States, excepting Roosevelt, was born a farmer ? 

Is it not a fact that the heads of our greatest mercantile 
houses (and possibly you yourself) were country-born and 
country-bred ? The same is true of our most famous states- 
men, and all down the line history reveals the fact that the 
brain as well as the brawn of the country came in a goodly 
proportion from the farm. 

Is this not evidence sufficient that the kind of human 
nature on the farm is the same as that off the farm? The 
only difference is the environment, and even this is in both 
your and the ruralist’s favor. 

People on the farms and in the country towns and cities 
buy with equal liberality of the average merchandise and 
even luxuries as do the people in the overcrowded cities. 

If you could but canvass these homes you would find in 
them pianos, high-grade furniture, home furnishings, libra- 
ries, clothing, tableware, jewelry, in fact everythiug of 
equal grade and in equal quantity to that found in the 
home of the urbanite. 


WHY DON’T THEY BUY THEM FROM YOU? 
Simply because you do not let them know through the 
mediums they read that you have them to sell. 
THAT’S THE REASON. 


Will you continue to ignore two out of every three of 
these possible buyers? Or, will you write and ask for a list 
of the mediums that reach this undeveloped market-place ? 

It’s time for you to actif you hope to enlarge your 
business to any great degree and get your goods established 
in this the richest market-place inthe world. For list and 
more information address The 


National Agricultural Press League Look for Talk 


J. LEWIS DRAPER, Secy., No. 4 
Marquette Building, CHICACO. 
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Can Be of Help TO YOU 


| Sap a like to hear from advertisers who want to install a mail-order 
department in connection with their general advertising; 

From merchants and manufacturers who have never advertised but who 
now wish to do so; 

From individuals who contemplate going into a business which they will 
advertise; 

From concerns that wish simply to do circularizing; 

From persons about to start a mail-order business—merchandise, medi- 
cal, financial, educational, etc.; 

From mail-order advertisers who need new things written, or old things— 
found to be a failure—re-written or revised; 

From men who have the capital and the inclination to start a mail-order 
business if they found the right scheme. 








I AM a writer and planner of advertising campaigns—that and nothing 

more. I am not touting for any advertising agency or publication. I 
will not try to sell you anything that you will later lose your money trying to 
sell to others. The fact that I haveconducted an independent office for up- 
wards of ten years, that has subsisted entirely by written words, proves, surely, 
that my writings have been profitable to my clients. I empoy no $15-a-week 
assistants—nor at any other price—to do the work that you confide to me, 
but fulfil all orders personally. 


ONSERVATIVELY I can estimate that more than three million 
(3,000,000) dollars have been spent by American and British advertisers 
on what I have written, in appropriations ranging from a few hundred dollars 
a month to $375,000 a year. The majority of them were started by me—I 
wrote every line of advertising matter used—and the fact that they are ad- 
vertising to-day along the lines I laid out for them would prove that what 
they paid me was money well spent. 
Also, I am not a mere theoretical advertising man, as the great majority 
are. I have been part owner of a business that has spent close to $100,000 a 
year in periodical advertising—so I know what it is to sign large checks for a 
few printed words. 


MY BUSINESS is devising and planning advertising campaigns—the 

size of your appropriation, in either extreme, will not startle me. I 
write advertisements, booklets, follow-up letters, circulars, install advertising 
systems, etc. I can put your advertising department in such shape that it 
will practically run itself, 

I can do such work for you no matter what you advertise, or whether you 
place your advertising direct, or through an agency, or whether you confine 
youtself to circularizing. I work for the interests of the advertiser indepen- 
dent of any individual, agency or publication. 

“THE 1905-06 advertising season is about to start, and I would like to hear 
from advertisers who are anxious to increase their receipts the 


coming year. 
Write me what you want done and I will tell you how I will do it, and 


what my charge will be. Many an advertiser has strengthened a weak point 
on just such an answer, even though he never placed an order with me. 


EUGENE KATZ, 
506 Bush Temple, Chicago. 


I can come to your place of business, if necessary. Wire or write me. 
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Richest Field in Ohio: 


DAYTON and 
SPRINGFIELD 


More manufacturing per capita than any 








other Ohio cities. Trading centers of 


12 populous and prosperous counties. 


The News League. 


OF ONIO 








Consisting of 


THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


: AND THE 


SPRINGFIELD DAILY NEWS 


(Formerly The Press-Republic) 


covers this most excellent field to the 


practical exclusion of other daily mediums. 


A Typical Situation for a “Try-Out” 


La Coste & Maxwell, John Glass, 
Eastern Representatives, Western Representative, 
Nassau-Beckman Bldg., N. Y. Boyce Bldg., Chicago. 
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BUSINESS AND STORE MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly 
to make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


darti 





ing the b , and how 





Subscribers are invitea w ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their 
in any subject discussed in this department. 
anagement, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 10 Spruce St.. 


Address Editor Business and 
New York. 





If you happen to sell shirts and, 
finding yourself with quite a stock 
of broken lots on hand, put them 
in the window at a cut price, be 
sure to say that they are broken 
lots. Say “not every pattern in 
each size” or its equivalent, so 
that there need be no disappoint- 
ments on the part of would-be 
customers who fix their choice on 
a pattern that appeals to them in 
the window, only to find that all 
of that particular style are too 
large or too small. I had a dis- 
appointment like that the other 
day, so I know just how it feels. 

* * * 


And speaking of cut prices re- 
minds me to say that it is about 
time to be letting go of summer 
goods that you don’t want to 
carry over. Everything that is 
distinctly a summer article, and 
especially those things which are 
likely to be displaced next sum- 
mer by later styles or improve- 
ments ought to be cleared out 
promptly, for if they are not 
moved within the next three 
weeks they will probably not 
move at all—certainly not with- 
out a still deeper cut in price. 
So the thing to do is to decide 
just what lines ought to be moved 
and then fix prices that will move 
them. Cutting early on season- 
able goods not only gets the goods 
out of the way and gives you a 
chance to turn your money, but 
it stirs trade up when otherwise 
there would be very little doing, 
and helps to sell other goods at 
regular prices and regular profits 
by bringing the goods and the 
possible customers together. In 
other words, don’t wait till no- 
body wants summer goods before 
you cut their prices, and don’t ex- 
pect to create any great excite- 
ment by a cut of ten or fifteen 
per cent—make it twenty-five at 
least if you are really in earnest, 


and if you're not in earnest, don’t 
cut at all. 
* 


* * 

Another little point about ad- 
vertising cut prices—don’t say 
simply “Every Summer Suit In 
the Store at 25 per cent Off,” be- 
cause, if you could know, you'd 
be surprised at the number of peo- 
ple who will fail to grasp the 
exact meaning of that statement. 
The way to advertise cut prices is 
to print the old and the new 
prices, then anybody who can 
read will know exactly and with- 
out mental effort just what the 
reductions are. And when you 
print old prices, be sure that you 
print those at which you have 
been selling that particular line 
regularly, and not higher ones, in 
order to make the cut seem great- 
er. Don’t say “worth” so and so, 
either, so as to justify, without a 
deliberate lie, a deception as to 
regular former prices. Just say 
“was” so much, “is now” so much 
and let it go at that. That will be 
plain enough for anybody. 

* * * 


A great many merchants handi- 
cap uieimselves and discredit their 
special sales by what they seem to 
regard as a rather clever busi- 
ness trick. Take for instance a 
shoe dealer with a lot of small lots 
to clean up at the tail end of the 
season. He decides upon $1.50 as 
the sale price and advertises $2, 
$3, $4, $5 and maybe $6 shoes at 
that price “to make a quick clean- 
up of odd lots and broken lines.” 
That is all right, so far as it goes, 
even if all the shoes above the 
$2 grade are a bit out of style or 
not quite up to the scratch in 
some other respect, for he hasn’t 
promised anything as to style and 
people have learned that when 
even a $3 or $4 shoe is sold for 
$1.50 it’s pretty sure to be a little 
“out” somewhere. Mr. Shoeman 
tells the truth, but he doesn’t tell 
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the whole truth, for he says noth- 
ing about the regular $1.50 goods 
that he has mixed in pretty freely 
in order to fill the sizes and get 
his regular profit on a good many 
of the sales. It isn’t the shoeman 
alone who does this; it’s a pretty 
common practice in many lines 
and it comes pretty near to being 
downright crooked. The argu- 
ment that the customer gets the 
regular or usual value for her 
money doesn’t let the merchant 
out by any means; the customer 
does not get what she is led to 
suppose she is getting, and what 
she has a right to expect, and that 
leaves no chance for an argument 
as to whether it is a square deal. 
That sort of thing re-acts too, 
sooner or later, and in the long 
run it does not pay. 

* * * 

There is no earthly reason why 
every Tom, Dick and Harry in a 
store should know the cost of the 
goods he sells. It was necessary 
in the old days in order that the 
clerk might determine how much 
he could cut the price and make 
a sale without giving up all the 
profit. But in these days of one 
price to everybody, only the pro- 
prietor and those who buy and 
mark the goods need know the 
private cost mark of the house, 
and the fewer there are who 
possess that knowledge the less 
opportunity there is for informa- 
tion to find its way to your com- 
petitors as fo what any certain 
line or lines of goods are costing 
you. Only the person who 
checks and marks the goods 
should have access to the in- 
voices, and they should not be 
left around on shelves and count- 
ers, as they often are, where any- 
body who happens along can de- 
termine what you pay for your 
goods and what percentage of 
profit you make. 

* * * 

Every store which buys stand- 
ard goods on which prices are 
likely to vary from time to time 
and among different jobbers 
should keep a “cost” or “quota- 
tion” book in which to record the 
discount on each of such lines, as 
shown by the latest invoices, as 
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well as quotations made by mail 
or traveling men. It doesn’t take 
a minute to make the necessary 
entries and it saves time and 
money when buying-time comes 
for it shows at a glance what you 
paid last, when and from whom 
you bought (just the date and 
the firm initials being sufficient) 
and whether you have had any 
later and lower quotations. This 
saves burdening your mind with 
a lot of figures which it may or 
may not retain, besides the time 
that would otherwise be spent in 
rummaging through a lot of bills 
to find out before re-ordering 
from whom you bought last and 
what you paid, 
* * * 

In a previous installment of this 
department, I said that every bill 
coming in should be examined in 
every particular—correctness of 
prices, of quantities, of compu- 
tations, extensions, footings, etc.— 
and each man responsible for one 
or more of such examinations 
should write his initials on the 
proper line of a rubber stamp 
blank provided for that purpose. 
I should have added that as soon 
as an error is discovered, no mat- 
ter what its nature or in whose 
favor, it should be reported at 
once. To report an error in your 
favor indicates a purpose to be 
honest and inspires confidence in 
those with whom you deal, which 
in turn affects your credit. To 
report promptly an error against 
you, shows that you are watching 
the details as a careful business 
man should, and that too will 
have its influence, slight though 
it may be, in the matter of credit. 
No matter how errors may affect 
the total of the invoice, it should 
be entered for the full amount 
and charges or credits made to 
correct it. This will avoid con- 
fusion in checking-up statements, 
etc., making the entry of that 
particular bill correspond exact- 
ly on the books of both buyer 
and seller and insuring its easy 
and positive identification. 

* * * 

There are two ways of mark- 
ing goods—at a fixed percentage of 
profit or at what the article looks 
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to be worth, and I! believe the 
latter is the better way, assum- 
ing, of course, that the person who 
fixes prices exercises good judg- 
ment. When an article that you 
have bought to sell at twenty-five 
cents looks like a good money’s 
worth and a sure seller at thirty 
cents, and is a good value at that 
price, mark it thirty cents and sell 
as many as you can at that rate. 
Then, if it seems desirable later 
on to make a cut and clean them 
up, you can make a good deep one 
and still maintain your usual per- 
centage of profit on the average. 
On the other hand, if the article 
you've bought to sell at a quarter 
isn’t up to the usual standard of 
a_ twenty-five-center, you would 
be doing yourself an injustice to 
mark it at the usual rate of pro- 
fit and you'd better send it back 
or sell it for less. The best way to 
mark goods is as people buy—by 
such evidences of quality and gen- 
eral desirability as appear to the 
eye and the touch. This advice, 
however, should not stand in the 


way of your handing along to 
your customers at a very low price 


a good thing which, owing to 
some unusual circumstance, you 
have been able to buy at much 
less than the usual, for that is an 
excellent thing to do at frequent 
intervals. 

« + * 

Sell everything that you can 
from the sample—it saves a lot of 
time—yours and the customers’. 
Of course, you can’t sell dry 
goods satisfactorily in that way, 
and you'd better not sell carpets 
that way if you carry a stock, 
though many dealers in small 
towns show a big line and sell a 
lot of carpet without owning a 
roll. But a lot of things can be 
sampled that ordinarily are not, 
and the contents of a dozen or a 
score of boxes be shown just as 
effectively on a small board as if 
those boxes were turned out on 
the counter and handled one by 
one. This is particularly impor- 
tant in a store where shelf and 
counter room are not too plenti- 
ful. In fact the larger things 
thould be sampled, too. Take, 
for instance, a large store with a 
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small frontage, or with its great- 
er part upstairs or around in an 
“L,” out of sight. The goods in 
such portions of the store should 
be represented in the windows or 
where they will be seen by those 
who do not ordinarily penetrate to 
that part of the store where they 
are kept, for people very often 
will not ask for what they cannot see. 


* * * 


If you can create among your 
competitors, by frequent special 
sales in which profits are appar- 
ently disregarded, and by low 
prices all along the line, the im- 
pression that you “can’t stand it 
long,” you'll get some valuable 
free advertising. For some of 
them will say such things to their 
customers when confronted with 
your lower prices, and_ that, of 
course, will constitute an. acknowl- 
edgment that your prices are low- 
er. In the average town you can 
create that impression without se- 
rious sacrifice of profits, and so 
long as you pay your bills prompt- 
ly, without impairment of your 
credit; for the average conserva- 
tive merchant who hasn’t studied 
and applied modern methods of 
merchandising sees the immediate 
finish of anybody who sells any- 
thing desirable at less than the 
usual profit, and forecasts a busi- 
ness future from which even the 
occasional price cutter is elimi- 
nated by his own rash disregard 
of “legitimate” or “living” profits. 
Of course, he discovers finally 
that the judicious “cutter” has 
won away many of his best cus- 
tomers, who are now buying of 
the aforesaid “cutter” at regular 
or very near to regular prices; but 
by that time he has helped the 
“cutter” immeasurably by pre- 
dicting on all occasions his early 
and self-enforced retirement from 
business. 

Oe 


A_ FINE portfolio of display types 
availab’e for advertisers comes from the 
Evening Standard and St. James Ga- 
sette, “London. Provision has been 
made for the addition of new faces 
by pasting sheets to be issued from 
time to time on tabs in the back. This 
book does much to discount many of 
the rumors that have been deculet 
in the United States regarding the ada- 
mantine conservatism of London news- 
papers in matters of display. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invitedto send model advertisements, ideas ne window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








M. Ryan, 
Real Estate and Investment Securities. 

Op Orcuarp, Me., July 15, 1905. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

Dear Sir—I inclose a few advertise- 
ments that I got out and run in our 
local paper. If agreeable and con- 
venient, I would be very giad to have 
the Little Schoolmaster’s criticism of 
them. Yours very truly, 

J. M. Ryan. 

The first thing that strikes me 
about these ads is that they are 
bottom side up, the signature and 
address appearing at the top and 
occupying nearly a third of the 
four and a half inch double-col- 
umn space. Following the signa- 
ture and address is a chunk of 
philosophy that has no particular 
application to the real estate busi- 
ness, and this takes another third 
of the space. When you finally 


get down to the meat of the thing 
it is very good indeed, but it is 


necessarily brief because two- 
thirds of the space, and the best 
two-thirds, have been used up 
with matter of less importance. 
Putting the name at the top, al- 
ways in the same size and style 
of type, is likely to convey the 
impression i the ad is not 
changed and lead to its being 
skipped. In the ad _ reproduced 
below, for instance, Mr. Ryan is 
after a man who has $2,000 and 
the disposition to invest it if 
somebody will show him how he 
can do so to advantage. The 
present headline, or largest dis- 
play line, “Ryan’s Real Estate 
Agency,” might not suggest an 
investment, while “A $2,000 Prop- 
osition That Ought to Show a 50 
Per Cent Profit in 12 Months” 
would be reasonably sure to 
awaken his interest, lead him to 
read further and perhaps to inves- 
tigate. He doesn’t care about the 
philosophy, he isn’t looking for 
“saws” and wise sayings that have 
nothing to do with the case, and 
the introduction of such things 
isn’t likely to influence him a 





cent’s worth one way or the other. 
If anything, they will distract his 
attention and lead his thoughts 
into other channels. The name 
of the concern making the offer 
is not, in such a case, of first im- 
portance, and he is satisfied if, ap- 
pearing at the bottom in small 
type, he finds it to be one that is 
known to him as a reliable firm. 
The offer is the main thing, and 
the less preamble the better. The 
headline ought to indicate the 
character of the offer, and, if pos- 
sible, to feature some one of its 
important points. Mr. Ryan may 
be well within the truth in his 
estimate of the possible profits, 
but it would seem better to under- 
estimate them a little and have 
them more widely accepted, for 
most any man who knows enough 
to get $2,000 together knows that, 
ordinarily, 50 per cent investments 
do not go a-begging and do not 
often have to be advertised at all. 
These ads, which, by the way, ap- 
peared in the Old Orchard (Me.) 
Mirror, are of very attractive 
typography: 


RYAN’S REAL ESTATE AGENCY. 
Rooms 9 and 10 Libby Block, 
Old Orchard, Me. 

A man may be dishonest though he 
never cheats or steals in money mat- 
ters. Did you ever think of that? If 
you lack confidence in your neighbor 
it is a good reason for him to keep 
an eye on you. And he generally does, 

Look Here, Mr. Man! 

I’ve got something in a $2,000 prop- 
osition which ought to show 75 per 
cent profit in 18 months; 50 per cent 
profit in 12 months; 25 per cent profit 
in the next 4 or 6 months. Now, will 
somebody call that hand? 

Some of you will be telling your 
friends, “in the good old winter time,” 
how near you came to a_good thing. 
You know the wise saw: “The man who 
fails is he that puts off the start.” 
Never was such a chance for a win- 
ning start. 








Here’s another of them, in 
which I have taken the liberty of 
cutting out the moralizing and 
placing the signature at the bot- 
tom, making it, in my humble 
opinion, a good 10 per cent 
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stronger than as it originally ap- 
peared: 


FOR A HOME On AN INVEST- 
{ENT. 

Beautiful, modern, 8-room and bath 
cottage, hot water heat, cemented cel- 
lar, carriage house and 2-stall stable 
on large lot (90 feet street frontage), 
bearing fruit trees, magnificent view 
of land and sea, convenient to every- 
thing, price $2,000. You might begin 
now and buy property in Old Orchard 
every month in the year and not find 
another such a bargain, 

RYAN’S REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 
Rooms 9 and 10 Libby Block, 
O':d Orchard, Me. 








Science as Applied to Baked Beans 
and Brown Bread. 


A Scientific Fact 


Worth remembering—Vege- 
tables, in many cases, con- 
tain more nourishment than 
an equal quantity of meat. 
No food is richer in 
muscle-building matter than 
our baked beans and brown 
bread, for when we prepare 
them you get the best ar- 
ticle it’s possible to make. 
Send us your order by 
*phone or post card and 
don’t keep the fire going this 
warm weather. 
15 cents a quart. 
10 cents a loaf. 
STREETER’S WHITE 
BAKERY, 


546 Main St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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From the New Holland Clarion, 
Holland, Pa, 





Heating. 


The sun is doing the work 


of heating now, but the 
summer will pass_ rapidly 
and you must have heat in 
some other form to keep 
you comfortable next win- 
ter. Now is the time to 
put in a heating system, so 
that with the first brisk 
snap of cold weather you 
can start ’er up for good. 
We know many _ makes; 
we've studied heating for 
years, and the best is 
“Gurney,” either for steam 
or hot water. We put up 
Cooking Ranges with which 
you can heat several rooms. 
Let us talk the heating 
question over with you. 
BLUE BALL MACHINE 


WORKS, 
P. E. Shirk, 








Pa. 
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This One From the Evening Wiscon- 
sin, Milwaukee, Wis., Ought to be a 
“Puller.” 


Kodak Films 


left at our store before 
Ir a. m. to be developed 
can be called for at 5 p. m. 
Films left before 4 p. m. 
can be called for the next 
morning at 9.30. 

Remember we carry a full 
line of Fresh Film, East- 
man Non-Curling Film, of 
course, 

MILWAUKEE PHOTO 
MATERIALS CO., 
427 Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








A Good One For Ladies’ Oxfords, 





For Comfort’s 
Sake 


don’t miss wearing oxfords 
the balance of the season. 
Built right they contain 
more solid comfort to the 
square inch than any other 
form of foot covering made. 
We’ve a splendid variety of 
Ladies’ Oxfords in every 
good leather at $2, $2.50 
and $3 and you'll get what 
you want here and have 
from 50 cents to $1 more 
change in your pocket than 
if you purchase elsewhere. 
Try it. 
CLOHESSY & GORMAN, 
175 Main St, 
Danbury, Conn. 











A Short, Strong Life Insurance Argu- 
ment, From the San Francisco (Cal.) 
Bulletin, 


Chats 


Will your widow live as 
well as your wife? Most 
men hope so. Most men 
have set a time to take out 
insurance. Came upon a 
man Saturday whu was 
“now ready.” Examination 
showed Lideay disease. 
Could not take him, of 
course. Don’t you see that 
delays are dangerous? Here’s 
the best company in the 
world right in your home 
city. No policies like Pa- 
cific Mutual policies. Do it 
now. he San_ Francisco 
Branch of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. of 
California. Crocker Build- 
ing. Walter Hoff Seely, 
Manager. 
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1611 _Edgley Street, 

Purtapeceuia, Pa, July 14, 1905. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

My Dear Sir—This little advertise- 
ment appeared in a programme for a 
dance, given by the employees of a 
large manufacturing plant, 

1 wrote it. If it is pretty fair, I 
can write more just as good. If it is 
bad, I can write more just as bad. 

I am one of those ambitious fellows, 
very anxious to learn the art of writing 
good advertisements. 

I read Printers’ INK, and other 
“not as good” advertising journa!s, 
write advertising for nix, just to have 
the practical experience, Thank you, 


Ray T. GALLAGHER. 


It is “pretty fair,” Mr. Gal- 
lagher; in fact, very good and 
most appropriate for a dance pro- 
gramme of the “First Grand En- 
tertainment of the Lace Finishers, 
etc.” They may not care to be 
reminded of the whistle, and then, 
again, it may add to their enjoy- 
ment to be reminded that for the 
time the whistle has no power to 
disturb them—that is a matter for 
the psychological sharps to figure 
out. Perhaps just the suggestion 
of “A Cold Bottle” would have 
made a better headline. However, 
there is nothing to quarrel with 
in your little ad, though the sug- 
gestion to “Phone your order in 
the morning” might have strength- 
ened it a bit. Maybe some other 
milkman will want to use it in his 
newspaper, so here it is: 


WHEN THE WHISTLE BLOWS. 
A “Cold Bottle” on the side will add 
enjoyment to the midday lunch and it’s 
so refreshing oh a hot summer’s day. 
Served daily in factory, mill and home. 
LESTER MILK CO., 
tsth and Race Streets, 








Good Coal Reasoning, 


Why Coal Is Better 


There is more than one 
inducement in buying Coal 
now. Aside from the fact 
that you get Coal at sum- 
mer prices, you also get 
Coal that is cleaner. No 
matter how carefully Coal 
is handled in winter, some 
ice, snow or dirt will cling 
to it. Clean out al! Coal 
dust from your bins, and 
order a fresh lot of good 
Coal now. 

STAPLES COAL CO., 

Taunton, Mass. 
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A Straight From the Shoulder Hit at 
the Man of the House. From the 
Da'ly Texarkanian, Texarkana, Ark. 


It Isn’t Woman’s Work 

This digging into the re- 
cesses of a dirty coal stove, 
carrying hods of coal and 
loads of ashes. In fact it 
isn’t anybody’s work. 

No one who is_ within 
piping distance of Gas 
Mains has any excuse for 
having a coal stove in the 
kitchen when a Gas Range 
installed in your kitchen 
costs only $16 or $18 with 
$1,000 feet of Gas free. 
TEXARKANA GAS & 

ELECTRIC CO., 
Ark. 


Texarkana, 

Thompson's Talks on Interior Decorat- 
ing, in the New Haven (Comn.) 
Evening Register Are Always Timely 
and Sensible, 


The interior decorations 
of a house may be very 
fine—that is, costly—yet 
lack the personal touch and 
the connectedness that show 
good taste. 

It does not cost any more 
to have your decorations 
harmonize than it does to 
have them ‘‘make faces’ at 
one another. Simply takes a 
little more thought and time. 

If you haven’t the time 
to do it let me do it for you. 

At any rate drop around 
to “The Shop” and let’s 
talk it over. 


CHARLES P. THOMP- 
SON, 

















New Haven, Conn. 





A Laundry Ad From the Manayunk, 
Phila., Sentinel. 





Are Your Collars 
Giving Out ? 


Nothing so quickly ruins 


the best linen collars you 
can buy as acids and cheap 
soap. True, they eat the 
dirt right out of the linen— 
but ‘they eat the linen out, 
too! 

By using the finest soaps 
and double distilled water 
and avoiding chemicals of 
any kind, collars done up 
at our laundry have a better 
finish and last longer. 

Our way is more expen- 
sive, but the saving to you 
will be considerable. 


MANAYUNK LAUNDRY, 
Manayunk, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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An Invitation That is Likely To Find 
Ready Acceptance by the Newly 
Wed. From the Geneva (N. Y.) 
Daily Times. 


How Mr. Milton Wise of the Lima, 
O., Republican-Gazette Helps Ad- 
vertisers in that Paper Through the 
Preparation of Good Copy. 





—— 


Married, Or 
Going To Be? 


Then let us please have 
the honor of making your 
bridal portraits. We would 
not urge the matter, only 
we have had such marked 
success in the past with 
pictures of brides, grooms, 
wedding parties, presents, 
etce., and are positive that 
we can thoroughly please 
you. Surely the high qual- 
ity of work we will give 
you, and the modest price 
we will quote you will leave 
no doubt in your mind that 
the piace to go for bridal 
portraits is 


STUDIO, 
29 Seneca St., 
Geneva, N. Y. 








| 





Will 
Notice 


Match Making Mammas 
Sit Up and Take 


Union. Not a Bad Idea. 
Germantown (Phla.) Telegraph. 


[ 





Men Are Looking 
For Good 
Dressmakers 


No man who is contem- 
plating matrimony wants to 
| marry a parlor ornament. 

In these days of luxury 
and extravagance the girl 

who is useful as well as or- 
namental is the most sought 
for. 

We'll teach you how to 
“learn dressmaking thorough- 

ly in a very short time and 

at modest cost. 

If interested, write us to- 
day. Open for business 
every day and evening, ex- 
cept Friday and Saturday. 


AROSON’S DRESSMAK- 
ING SCHOOL, 
3832 Germantown Ave., 
Germantown, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











Please 
That a 
Course in Dressmaking is Now One 
of the Essentials to Early and Happy 
From the 











Do You Use 
Vanilla Extract ? 


Women who bake realize 
it is nearly impossible to 
buy good vanilla at grocery 
or drug stores. 

We must have the best 
for our soda syrups. 

Therefore—we buy our 
own Mexican Vanilla Beans; 
make our own Vanilla Ex- 
tract. 

We know, then, that it is 
pure and unadulterated. 

We have placed this Ex- 
tract of Vanila on sale. 

It costs you no more than 
the inferior qualities, 

5c. an 0z; 2 ozs for 25¢. 


HUNTER’S DRUG 
STORE, 
Formerly Marmon’s. 
Lima, Ohio. 





When You Have Anything 
nounce, 
Waste 
“Able To Announce.” 


of 
do 





to 
Announce It; 
by Saying You 


Just 
Words 


a Thing is Proof of Ability 
it. “We are Going to 


An- 


Don’t 


are 


The Doing 


to 


Move” 


as a Ileadline would Have Conveycd 


Information 
Space 


at a Glance and Sa 
and Words. 








We gis Able to 
Announce 


That within a few days 
we shall be able to move 
into the new and handsome 
store that we are fitting up 
in the Masonic Building. 

We feel safe in making 
the assertfon that the Dan- 
bury pubic will see one ot 
the most impressive Jewelry 
Store interiors to fe found 
in New England when we 
open for business, 

And_ that the stock will 
be fully in keeping gocs 
without saying. 

Definite announcement of 
opening shortly. 


WILSON, 
Jeweler and Optician, 


261 Main Street, 
Danbury, Conn. 








ved 
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THE OPINIONS OF AN EX- 
PERT UPON THE COM- 
PARATIVE MERITS OF 
DIFFERENT ADVERTISING 
MEDIA. 


As Advertising Director of the 
greatest street-car advertising sys- 
tem in the world I have been 
asked “how I can square myself 
for what I have said about street 
cars.” That is easy. In what I 
have said there is nothing for me 
to square. I have been an advo- 
cate of good advertising of every 
kind at all times. In the past the 
methods of advertising in maga- 
zines, newspapers, street cars or 
billboards were not as good as 
they are to-day. I am pleased to 
believe I have had some share in 
improving the advertising condi- 
tions—certainly in magazines—and 
through them some influence in 
improving other forms of reliable 
advertising. 

* x 

In the past it appeared to me 
that magazine advertising was 
most often the most effective for 
its cost, and I narrowed that 
down to advocating as the best the 
particular magazines in which I 
was interested, and while with the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and later 
with the Butterick Trio I devoted 
all my study and energy to mak- 
ing the advertiser’s expenditure 
profitable in them, That success 
attended my efforts, I believe will 
be conceded To adopt methods 
that will make street-car advertis- 
ing most profitable to the adver- 
tiser will be my study for the 
future. 

Good salesmanship of advertis- 
ing space requires the practice of 
the same ethical ideaYs that should 
govern good salesmanship of any 
goods; viz. the advocacy of the 
value of the goods you have to 
sell. For a salesman to prove that 
competing goods were valueless 
would not necessarily stamp his as 
valuable. When an advertiser 
wants to discuss the claims made 
for street car advertising in com- 
parison with the claims made for 
Magazines, newspapers or Dbill- 
boards, he will get from me, as 
far as I know—a fair statement of 
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what I believe to be the value to 
him of the competing mediums 
seeking his patronage. 

My experience of fourteen years’ 
close study of advertisers’ needs, 
and how to help him will be of as 
much value to street-car adver- 
tisers as it has been to those who 
used the Ladies’ Home Journal or 
the Butterick Trio alone or with 
other media. 

* * * 

No one can anticipate or pro- 
vide against all the contingencies 
that may arise and that sometimes 
cause failure in advertising, but 
experience goes a long way to 
keep one from failure, when one 
knows the errors that led to the 
failure of many advertisers. 

That in the main my efforts in 
selling space have been confined 
to the advocacy of the publication 
or medium that I represented, I 
think every reader of the Woman’s 
Herald (edited by me since May. 
1903) would have to concede, and 
that I stuck closely to my text— 
viz. what the Butterick Trio could 
do—not what some other medium 
or some other man could not do, 
as a reason why the Butterick 
Trio was worthy of the advertis- 
ers’ patronage. 

* * 

In my address on “The Value 
of Magazine Publicity” at the first 
Annual Convention of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association 
in Saint Louis on October 6, 
1904, I stated that “the street cars, 
in their ability to serve advertis- 
ers are able to furnish profitably 
publicity for national advertisers, 
as well as local.” I compared the 
magazine as being—and it is—t1oo 
per cent national. It has no op- 
portunity for exclusive local ad- 
vertising service whatever. 

I spoke of newspapers, in their 
opportunity to serve advertisers as 
being almost 95 per cent local, and 
I conceded a place for the less than 
5 per cent national advertising 
that appeared in the daily papers, 
if it is placed there to help the ad- 
vertisers in the local field, and I 
concluded by saying that the IT. A. 
A. was organized “to find out 
what constitutes the difference and 
where these several branches of 
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advertising service should be 
paramount.” That is what I am 
engaged in doing now—trying to 
find out wherein street-car adver- 
tising is paramount in value, and 
wherein it serves with equal op- 
portunity of profit when in com- 
petition with other forms of ad- 
vertising and when it should sup- 
plement, or be supplemented by 
other forms of advertising. 
* * * 


It must be apparent even to a 
casual observer that street-car ad- 
vertising offers equal opportunity 
for profitable use for national, as 
well as for local advertising. This 
quality is not inherent to the same 
degree in other forms of publicity. 
Some people have said “you have 
to take back all that you have said 
against street cars.” That is 
amusing, because I have never 
said anything against street cars. 

* * * 


I placed advertising for the 
Butterick Publishing Company 
in the street cars each year 
for the past two years and I be- 
lieve the object sought was ac- 
complished each time. Every one 
who attended that Convention or 
read the masterly summing up of 
the advantages of street-car pub- 
licity in the address by Brodie B. 
Davis would have his eyes opened 
to many facts of great value that 
should be known to advertisers. 
That address is reprinted and I 
would be pleased to send it to any 
one who would like to know some 
of the reasons that should govern 
the selection of street cars by the 
advertiser. 

* * * 


It has been said that magazine 
advertising is more effective for 
national advertisers when they 
use street cars at the same time. 
That opinion is based upon the 
theoretical value of repetition of 
the advertisement in a way and at 
a time that is distinctly different 
from the appearance of the adver- 
tisement in the magazine in the 
home, and the same thing may ap- 
ply to the national advertiser in 
daily papers. 

Regarding what street-car ad- 
vertising alone has been able to do 


for advertisers, data in the Street 
Railways Advertising Company’s 
office and information from adver- 
tisers who testify to their own 
success has convinced me, and it 
should convince any fair-minded 
man, that street-car advertising 
alone for some lines of business is 
fully as  profitable—and often 
much more profitable—than the 
use of magazines alone, or daily 
papers alone for the same lines of 
business. 
* * * 

These facts were sufficient to 
induce me to become the Adver- 
tising Director of the Street Rail- 
ways Advertising Company. Street- 
car advertising is a vital, live, pro- 
fitable proposition for the adver- 
tiser which gives it the right to a 
distinct, individual and separate 
life as an advertising medium 
with a recognized standard of 
value, and it is not a hanger-on 
to the advertising skirts of any 
other forms of publicity although 
when used with them it is often 
the most effective of the forms 
used. 

The axioms that apply to suc- 
cessful advertising in any form 
apply equally to street cars and 
through them receive their fulfill- 
ment to a greater degree than 
through other forms of publicity, 
so that even its opponents must 
acknowledge that to introduce or 
sell the advertisers goods it does 
some very desirable things that 
nothing else does as well. 

* * * 

If I have been identified with 
the advocacy of any special ad- 
vertising policy for years past, it 
has been the use of large space, so 
that some have said that if my 
theory were adopted generally. 
large space advertisers would 
eventually crowd out the small 
one. That has proved to be true, 
but while advertisers in leading 
magazines are fewer than ten 
years ago—more advertisements 
are larger, and the total space 
taken by advertisers is greater 
than in the days when advertisers 
were more numerous and space 
was much smaller, and with the 
adoption of the policy which I 
have advocated so persistently, 
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successes have been more pro- 
nounced and more numerous, 
* * * 

In street cars the small advertiser 
gets the opportunity for large dis- 
play without being overshadowed 
by the large advertiser, i, e, the 
man who spends a small amount 
of money in one, or two, or a 
dozen towns is not crowded out 
by the man whose pocketbook is 
big enough to make a similar dis- 
play in ever car in every town in 
this country. 

* * * 

Magazines cffer the small ad- 
vertiser no such equality of op- 
portunity, unless he buys large 
space in small magazines of small 
circulation and then his touch 
with the great buying world is 
very slight and the comparative 
cost for circulation makes it al- 
most prohibitive. 

For the user of daily papers the 
only parallel to the street-car situ- 
ation which I here illustrate would 
be for the advertiser to use daily 
papers in a small town where his 
pocketbook would enable him to 
buy pages and match up with the 
biggest advertiser -in that town, 
but as in magazines, the newspa- 
per cost for such space is prohib- 
itive when compared with the 
cost of car space. 

Eliminating the magazine or 
newspaper as a competitor on 
the basis of space for cost, the 
opportunity for the small adver- 
tiser is trem@ndously in favor of 
the street car. 

* * * 

Another strong point in favor 
of street-car advertising over mag- 
azine advertising is that an ad- 
vertisement in a magazine does 
not necessarily impress the reader 
that the goods are for sale in her 
town; in fact, so rarely is this the 
case that the advertisement usu- 
ally tells the reader what to do in 
that event. But the woman who 
sees an advertisement in the 
street cars knows at once that the 
goods are for sale in her own 
town, and when there are only 
one or two local agents in the 
town the national advertiser in 
street cars can have the name of 
his agent—or agents—printed on 
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the cards of that city. It is well 
known that most newspapers and 
magazines owe their existence at 
their present selling price to their 
advertising revenue (many people 
object to so much advertising as 
some magazines now carry) and 
that is one reason why their ad- 
vertising rates are so high com- 
pared with street-car rates. Street 
cars get their support from the 
fares paid. The income from ad- 
vertising to the traction company 
is only incidental. 

It has always been a question 
how much of the money invested 
in advertising in a magazine that 
dies a natural or unnatural death 
has been wasted. The assump- 
tion is, that if you spend money in 
such a magazine when it dies its 
clientage loses that continuous, 
persistent advertising which is 
one of the requirements for suc- 
cessful advertising. 

“Keeping everlastingly at it” 
not an advertising adage without 
a good reason. Do you realize 
that in the last twelve months ten 
magazines have been started? It 
is a little harder to learn the 
number of those that die. The 
newborn herald their arrival with 
trumpets, but the dying—well, 
they are forgotten. We have 
seen prestige attach itself to one 
magazine after another. The 
street car in persistency of its 
popularity is unequalled by any 
other form of advertising. Pres- 
tige does not always remain with 
any magazine. Coincident with 
prestige the circulation has an in- 
crease, so that it may be said that 
as the magazine increases in pop- 
ularity, it usually increases its 
profitableness as an advertising 
medium, 

a * 


Old magazine readers remem- 
ber when the Century ran- Civil 
War stories, and the Century cir- 
culation came in on a higher tide 
every month. The circulation of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal from 
the four hundred and odd thou- 
sand when I went with it in 
1891, steadily grew to nearly nine 
hundred thousand in 1900, and in 
that time it was recognized as the 
leading puller for most lines of 
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magazine advertising. Munsey’s 
during that time came to the 
front with a tremendously rapid 
increase in circulation, and it too 
was—and is still—-a gold mine for 
advertisers. McClure’s did not 
have such a sensationally in- 
creased circulation episode, but it 
has grown steadily not only in 
circulation but in pulling appre- 
ciation, and I should class it dur- 
ing all these years as one of the 
very best advertising mediums in 
its class. Five years ago the De- 
lineator put on a new dress and 
took a tonic that went with it and 
stepped lively from printing 500,- 
000 circulation in 1900 to 1,025,000 
in December, 1904. And during 
these five years it has grown to be 
an increasingly profitable adver- 
tising medium for more lines of 
goods that women buy exclusive- 
ly than any other magazine I 
know; and last and most sensa- 
tional comes Everybody’s—and 


leads all the magazines of its type 
in its tremendous circulation, built 
up in almost twelve months, and 


at the same time steps from the 
rank of doubtful value to a leader 
in profitable publicity. 

Another problem is unnecessary 
—duplication of circulation, which 
I have constantly denounced for 
its unnecessary costliness. 

* * * 


With what other forms of ad- 
vertising can you be as sure to 
reach the dealer as well as the 
consumer? For instance: which 
of the magazines that a good ad- 
vertiser uses can he be sure is 
bought by the grocer; or in which 
is he sure that the grocer reads 
his advertisement? 

I am inclined to believe that 
the unresponsiveness of retail 
grocers to advertising in maga- 
zines indicates that they do not 
read magazines, or at any rate, 
the advertisements, or he doubts 
the maintenance and effectiveness 
of the advertising. The same 
may be said of daily papers. A 
retail grocer has little time for 
morning papers. Most business 
men read the daily paper at break- 
fast or going down to business, 
but the grocer is often at business 
before you get your breakfast, 


and at night goes home Iate tired, 
and when he reads his paper, I do 
not believe he takes up his time 
reading the advertisements, 

But the grocer—like every one 
else—must ride in street cars. 
From some investigations that I 
made in New York I am very well 
satisfied that one of the most pro- 
lific reasons for the purchase of 
any new line of goods by the gro- 
cer is the demand created by 
street-car advertising. 

The reliability and maintenance 
of an advertisement is one of the 
principal considerations that in- 
duces a dealer to stock a new 
product. The confidence of the 
dealer has so often been betrayed 
by advertisers in magazines and 
daily papers stopping their adver- 
tisements that it is little wonder 
he waits to see if the advertising 
is going to be maintained. 

The dealer may know that the 
magazine advertisement has a life 
of usefulness for thirty days; al- 
though not the same kind of use- 
fulness the street-car advertise- 
ment has, which by constant dis- 
play does its work every day and 
all day long, and at night for the 
whole of thirty days. No maga- 
zine advertising does that. If a 
magazine advertisement is seen 
once in thirty days, that is all that 
is expected of it, and the advertis- 
ers are in luck if they get it. And 
the fact that the advertisement is 
in the daily paper to-day does not 
warrant the dealer in believing it 
will be there to-morrow—for most 
often it is not. 

* * * 


But the fact that no street-car 
advertising contract is taken for 
less than three months is sufficient 
warrant for the dealer’s confidence 
that the advertising will be main- 
tained for at least three months. 
Therefore, no other form of ad- 
vertising makes such an impres- 
sion on the merchant and on his 
customer equally. 

And this brings up the question, 
how much local advertising do 
you get when you buy newspaper 
space for national advertising if 
you want it all to be local? 

Most of our great cosmopolitan 
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daily papers have an extensive cir- 
culation outside of the city; some 
of them as much as sixty per 
cent. If you pay the rate, expect- 
ing purely local circulation for 
your money, you then pay twice 
the price you expected to pay—or 
should pay—for the local service 
of that paper. I have already said 
that compared with street-car ad- 
vertising, space considered, circu- 
lation considered, the daily paper 
for even small space is vastly 
more expensive than _ street-car 
space, and when a large volume 
of a paper’s circulation is outside 
of the city, you increase that cost 
just in the proportion that the cir- 
culation is outside of the city. 
Furthermore, if a large per cent 
of their circulation is outside of 
the city where you are not placing 
your goods, you not only pay for 
something from which you cannot 
receive benefit, but you do your 
introductory advertising a decided 
injury by creating a demand for 
goods among people who take 
this paper outside of the city 
where they cannot get the goods 
if they ask for them. Later when 
you introduce your goods in these 
outside towns, people who have 
tried unsuccessfully to get them 
before will not readily make a new 
effort because they remember they 
could not get them before, so that 
your advertising in such a me- 
dium becomes more expensive and 
disheartening than it should have 
been, ; 
* * * 

The numerous unique advan- 
tages that street-car advertising 
offers are so little known that it 
is little wonder, in ignorance of 
them, representatives of compet- 
ing forms of advertising do not 
do the street cars justice. 


* * * 


The advocates. of magazine and 


daily paper advertising are so 
numerous and so clever that the 
public generally is well informed 
regarding the merits of those 
forms of publicity. But street-car 
space presents its own claims be- 
fore the man considering advertis- 
ing as he rides in street cars and 
Tequires few representatives to 
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complete the sale of its space, so 
that there has been very little op- 
portunity—and not very much ne- 
cessity—for a campaign of educa- 
tion. 

* * * 


A campaign of street-car adver- 
tising education should be directed 
so as to disprove some of the so- 
called facts which representatives 
of other media circulate with a 
great deal of industry, although 
they know nothing, or next to 
nothing, whatever about the real 
value of street cars as an adver- 
tising medium, 

* * * 


Consider the various changes 
that have taken place in the use of 
publicity in magazines or daily pa- 
pers. First: a card was put in 
and kept there, year after year, as 
is still done in trade papers, many 
of which still contain the best ex- 
amples of out-of-date advertising; 
and then the catch line was relied 
on to do the whole work; and 
then came the era of bald state- 
ments without any proof—some 
examples still existing are ven- 
erated solely on account of their 
antiquity; then gradually the idea 
grew that grown people, like 
children, learn through pictures, 
and illustrations were added and 
in some cases ran riot in waste 
and uselessness; and then as 
space grew dear an effort was 
made to squeeze a 100-line ad into 
forty lines of space; then came 
the analysis which proved that an 
advertiser who did not use forty 
lines or more absolutely had little 
hope of surviving the advertising 
vaccination; then the evidence was 
produced that the advertisers were 
fewer than ten years ago, and in 
seeking a remedy for that, the 
tonic dose of large space, which 
was administered to many, proved 
at least a stay upon the toboggan 
slide of failure. 

Street-car advocates never per- 
petrated such enormities. They 
always said “change your card;” 
“we don’t want a trial ad:” “we 
want you to use big space.” They 
could have advocated a 12-inch 
card, but they did not, and they 
give the benefit of big type, big 
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illustrations in color and a run of 
twelve months was usual. 

They say “let us get you up ten 
or more texts and run them divid- 
ed up equally among the cars 
where you use r,000 or more, and 
the people as they ride in the dif- 
ferent cars during the month will 
eventually read your entire story 
in big display type when they 
have nothing else to interest them, 
and they will read it over and 
over again.” No daily paper or 
Magazine can approximate that 
advertising power. 

When you see a street-car ad- 
vertisement over and over again 
you learn to look for it, expect 
to find it and generally you do find 
it (for your convenience it is lit up 
at night) and you greet it as an 
old friend with its art and inter- 
est and picture life, and often to 
the profit of your pocketbook or 
comfort, when you yield to its 
gentle influence, 

No person reads all the signs, 
nor will all persons read any one 
sign, but that applies to all ad- 
vertising. If all the people who 
took all the magazines, read all the 
advertisements, or even any of 
them, the direct response to ad- 
vertisements would not be as 
meagre as they are. 

The most optimistic magazine 
advocate never claims “your adver- 
tisement will be read over and 
over and over again every month.” 
He would be delighted to feel sure 
that IT IS READ even once in a 
month, but if you observe people 
in street cars you will see that the 
same advertisement is read by 
some people many times in a 
single ride. Most of them have an 
opportunity of repeating that read- 
ing many times in a month. 

The greatest magazine circula- 
tion in this country claims to 
reach 6,000,000 readers a month. 
You can buy 6,000,000 readers of 
a street-car card 11x21 a month 
for $181. For that sum in that 
magazine you can only buy thirty 
lines, that is 2'yx2'4 inches o 
space. In the street car your ad- 
vertisement is on the average one 
of twelve cards on a side of the 
car. In that magazine such an ad- 
vertisement might be one of twen- 
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ty or more advertisers on a page 
among the thirty or more pages 
carrying advertising. 

* * * 

Among some of the thoughtless 
objections to street-car advertis- 
ing some one says “but you see 
only one-half the cards because 
you cannot see the cards over 
your head.” As an argument 
that is ridiculous unless on the 
erroneous assumption that the 
car sign is exposed for one day 
only or that the rider won’t ride 
on the car again for a month, and 
so only has that one chance to 
see it. Before that objection 
would be valid you would have 
also to assume that for thirty days 
that rider would always sit on the 
same side of the car. Such a 
thing would be the most impos- 
sible of street-car impossibilities. 
Then what is the comparison? A 
certainty—to say the least of it 
—that your card 11x21 will be 
seen more often in thirty days by 
the 6,000,000 street-car riders than 
that the 30-line ad in a magazine 
will be seen by the 6,000,000 
readers. 

Noting this comparison, it does 
look somewhat ridiculous to expect 
to get out of a 30-line advertise- 
ment as much advertising power 
as you get from a street car card 
—11x21—often a work of art done 
in colors. 

* * * 

To illustrate this by another 
comparative circulation statement 
—a page in that magazine in black 
and white costs $4,000 for a pos- 
sible reading circulation of 6- 
000,000 a month. For $4,000 spent 
in one month in street cars you 
can be assured an actual reading 
circulation of over 132,000,000 
riders in thirty days (the number 
of riders are annually reported 
by the street railway companies) ; 
or for every dollar spent in street 
cars your advertisement can be 
seen by 33.000 riders. Or in other 
for the same cost street 
cars assure you 22 readers for the 
one reader in such a magazine. 

* * * 


Of course, the smaller the page 
of the magazine the less is the dif- 
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ference between the actual num- 
ber of readers: for the dollar and 
the actual number -of riders in 
street cars for the dollar; but at 
the same time you lose by the 
small page the dominant display 
that you get only in a magazine 
with a large page, and you must 
remember that the size of a street- 
car card is about five times as 
large as the page of an ordinary 
magazine. 

* “ * 

A half-page in a daily paper is 
about the size of a street-car card. 
If any one figures the cost of half 
a page in a daily paper for thirty 
days and compares it with the cost 
of street-car space he will find that 
the cost of daily »apers for that 
space is about $140 a day or $4,200 
for thirty days for a circulation of 
100,000 a day, while the street car 
costs you only $3 a day or $90 a 
month to reach 100,000 every day 
for thirty days. 

* * 

If one considers the increasing 
number of magazines that demand 
a share of his patronage and very 
often get it, and very often dupli- 
cate circulation that makes adver- 
tising very costly, and the grow- 
ing increase of circulation of the 
live standard magazines, which 
makes the cost of reaching their 
clientage each year greater (this 
factor does not appear in street- 
car advertising) it is little wonder 
that advertisers turn to street cars 
which relieve them of their other- 
wise increasing” advertising bur- 
den. 

* * * 


No amount of energy and push 
on the part of a street railway’s 
advertising department could pos- 
sitly increase the number of cars 
that are put on in any city. That 
the capacity of car service is usu- 
ally taxed beyond its limit is well 
known and evidenced by the strap- 
hanging habit, which has not yet 
been abolished either by popular 
uprising or municipal or board of 
health regulation, so that an ad- 
vertiser is all the time getting 
more circulation than he pays for 
whereas. with magazines and 
newspapers it has alwavs been 
doubted. whether the advertiser 


was getting all the circulation he 
paid for. 
* * * 

When it comes to real circula- 
tion and counting it—the street- 
car riders are counted for you in 
the street-car reports published an- 
nually—where else can you get 
such a guarantee that you receive 
what you pay for? All other 
forms of publicity have to be 
guaranteed and affidavits made, 
etc., and often they are not be- 
lieved. You are told by some 
magazines that they do not give 
return privileges. In such cases 
how are you going to check up the 
copies that remain unsold at the 
end of the month in the more 
than 20,000 newsdealers’ stores in 
this country? Or, how are you 
going to check up the actual num- 
ber of copies returned of those 
magazines that are returnable? 
And then, think of the over- 
worked sample-copy circulation 
and special editions. 

* * * 

Some very interesting figures 
have just reached me which show 
that the street cars in Toronto 
carried more passengers in the last 
six months than the entire steam- 
railway systems in the Dominion 
of Canada in the same time. It is 
conservatively estimated that over 
ninety per cent of the class that 
purchase advertised goods ride in 
street cars. 

The up-to-date advertiser or 
agent knows that about sixty-five 
per cent of all the advertisements 
now running carry illustrations and 
fully fifty-six per cent of the space 
in those advertisements is de- 
voted to illustration. 

Illustration is the most suc- 
cessful educator of the rising pop 
ulation to knowledge of goods 
that they sooner or later will buy; 
therefore, the importance of the 
size of illustration—its accuracy 
and beauty can hardly be over- 
estimated, and these qualities are 
paramount in good _ street-car 
cards, 

Nearly everybody can remember 
some of the real national advertis- 
ing hits that have been talked 
about, joked ahout and cartooned, 
and fully one-half of them made 
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those hits through street-car ad- 
vertising, and this in spite of the 
fact that less than 1-250th part of 
the national advertising outlay 
goes into car signs. The balance 
on the books in i1avor of street-car 
advertising publicity then would 
be half the hits for less than 
1-250th part of the money spent 
in all advertising. It shows that 
street-car advertising space speaks 
for itself far out of all proportion 
to the money allotted to it. 
* * * 


Advert'sing that creates a stir 
must have been seen at a time 
when people were ready to be 
stirred up, and it proves that 
street-car signs are seen, read and 
remembered. This is the simple 
psychology of street-car advertis- 
ing. 

* * » 

That accounts for the success of 
Campbell's Soups signs with their 
charming infantile figures that 
appeal to every mother—aye, to 
every woman—in the land who 
reads them, and it makes them 
willing to try the soups that are 
so attractively—and as Campbell 
knows, successfully—advertised. 

* * * 


Consider the inequality of ser- 
vice that the small advertiser gets 
in a magazine or daily paper as 
compared with a big advertiser. 
A small advertiser, because of the 
large volume of circulation, has 
to buy a small advertisement. A 
small advertiser in street cars 
buys a small circulation on equal 
terms with the big advertiser who 
buys a big circulation. The con- 
flict for success then is on equal 
terms—an impossible condition in 
other forms of publicity. You do 
not have to figure out how by 
clever jugglery of words and 
fancy borders, or types that are 
supposed to have phenomenal at- 
tractions, so that you can in small 
space by these adventitious meth- 
ods overcome the competition of 
the large space user in a maga- 
zine or daily paper. 

* * * 

Mail-order magazines and ad- 
vertisers are of the opinion that 
advertisements in street cars can- 
not be keyed, They do not know 


that advertisements are now keyed 
in street cars with great success. 
If one considers that the larger 
per cent of street-car advertising 
is local; that most of the local 
street-car advertisers make twelve 
months’ contracts and keep on re- 
newing them; he will get un- 
answerable evidence that those 
advertisers are able to trace pro- 
fitable results whether keyed or 
not. 

Now as to copy—I have already 
spoken of the changes of opinion 
in the course of years regarding 
what is effective copy. No man 
would run magazine’ copy on a 
billboard, but some try to run 
magazine copy in street cars. 
Street-car advertising offers a 
distinct advantage in advertising 
when copy is designed by those 
who know best how to do it, and 
the advertiser that succeeds best 
in street cars is th man who gets 
his copy prepared by wuwse who 
know the requirements for ood 
strect-car copy. 

* * 

Three of the principal causes of 
failure in advertising are the 
single-insertion heresy, the small 
space mania and inattention to the 
details in the advertiser’s office. 
Street-car advertising, with its 
minimum of three months’ con- 
tinuous contract and its large 
space obligatory does much to 
eliminate the two first causes of 
most failures. Expert advice to 
advertiser to enable him to get the 
best out of his advertising can be 
obtained from this office—as help- 
ful and valuable as that from any 
magazine manager or advertising 
agency. This eliminates the third 
cause. 

Advertisers who use street cars 
alone or in connection with other 
forms of publicity will receive 
every possible help, if they want 
it, in establishing a_ satisfactory 
office organization. 

* * * 

Strect-car advertising will not 
perform impossibilities, any more 
than any other form of advertis- 
ing. One of the most successful 
advertisers has laid down as the 
conditions for successful advertis- 
ing that “the article should be 
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worthy of advertising; it should 
be as good—or better—than any 
other at the same price; if it is a 
good deal better, additional price is 
not a bar to its advertising suc- 
cess.” And with these conditions 
complied with, most lines of goods 
may fairly consider street-car ad- 
vertising first before deciding on 
any other form of publicity. 
* * * 


And, last, the Street Railways 
Advertising Company promotes 
advertising upon just as high a 
plane as any other responsible 
business is promoted. If I am not 
convinced that street-car advertis- 
ing will be right for an advertiser 
to use, he is told so. If he expects 
to get results in three months 
that should require a year to de- 
velop he is advised not to com- 
mence. If I am convinced that 
street cars is the right publicity 
for him to use, I hope by giving 
him'‘a sufficient reason to convince 
him. I do not want—and never 
expect—to make a success for an 
advertiser who does not know 
why he uses a given form of pub- 


licity, and it is in giving him in- 
formation why and how he should 
use street cars that I expect to 
gain success for him. 

THOMAS BALMER, 


Advertising Director Street 
Railways Advertising Co. 
pee ills aman 


ADVERTISING WOULD STILL BE 
NECESSARY. 


Ralph Curtis Ringwalt, in his “Briefs 
on Public Questions,” published by 
Longmans, Green & Company, presents 
as one of the advantages of merging 
all the railroads of the country under 
government ownership the elimination 
of the expense of advertising. It is 
known that the railroads have spent 
hundreds of millions for advertising, 
chiefly in newspapers and periodicals, 
and that this advertising appropriation, 
which now is estimated at $12,000,000 
a year, is largely the result of com- 
petition. 

Still it is a question whether the 
elimination of this expense, without 
regard for the commercial profits of 
the newspapers and periodicals, would 
be for the best interests of the people 
of the country as a whole. The enor- 
mous value of the work which the 
rai'roads have done in developing new 
territory is conceded. Could the rail- 
roads have made this development in 
twice the time without the impetus of 
competition and the invaluable assist- 
ance of advertising?—Fourth Estate. 
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Seizing Opportunities 


BIOME men are never awake to seize opportunities that are 
S offéyed to them, but are always ready to grumble when they 
“=== hear of the prosperity of their neighbors. 
throughout this land have been reading my ads for the last ten 
years or more, and have even gone so far as to send for a copy of 
my price list, but when it came to sending the money in advance 
they balked, and preferred to continue in the old rut of buying on 
credit, paying double and sometimes treble my prices. 
fellows seldom if ever rise above the average class of printers, who 
struggle on for years without ever being able to lay aside a compe- 
Now is the opportunity to send for 
my price list and compare it with your ink bills for the past twelve 
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The 1905 


Book The 


Best Ever Issued. 





Every business house _ that 
places advertising in other than 
its local papers needs a reliable 
newspaper directory as a guide to 
the press of the country. Such a 
directory to be of real value must 
be not only a guide, to the names 
and locations of the newspapers 
and other publications, but it must 
give other information that an ad- 
vertiser must know before he can 
intelligently | and successfully 
grapple with ‘his problem. 

In his preliminary examination 
of the question the advertiser may 
easily learn that there are several 
newspaper directories regularly 
published and numerous guides 
and newspaper lists of various 
kinds which purport to be of value 
to the advertiser. These direc- 
tories and lists were all originated 
by advertising agencies, no doubt 
for their own profit. Most of 
them are still owned and publish- 
ed by agencies. The oldest direc- 
tory of them all, however, 
Rowell’s, has recently become an 
independent publication and is no 
longer connected with the adver- 
tising agency which was made 
famous by George P. Rowell. 
This independence is of unmis- 
takable advantage to the book. It 
removes from it all possibility of 
the charge of graft in connection 
with exchange of space with 
publishers. If the Rowell Di- 
rectory has been charged with 
such graft the charge was wholly 
false; yet this change to independ- 
ence will free it wholly from such 
charges and even strengthen its 
hitherto high character. 

Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory for 1905 seems to us 
to be the best book of the book 
ever issued. It contains all the 
information that it is possible to 
classify in such a publication and 


is a handbook of inestimable 
value on the desk of every intelli- 
gent advertiser. This book was 
started by Mr. Rowell 37 years 
ago, the first real newspaper di- 
rectory in this country, and it has 
been steadily printed each year 
since then under the eye and the 
parental oversight of its origina- 
tor. Of all Mr. Rowell’s enter- 
prises the Directory has been the 
child of his warmest affection, and 
to his genius its success is due. 

In all respects the reference 
side of the book is complete, giv- 
ing the names of all the news- 
papers in the United States and 
Canada and their circulation, with 
description of the towns in which 
they are printed, their population 
and industries. The papers which 
have over a thousand circulation 
are also listed separately, as well 
as the Sunday papers and class 
publications. The important part 
of a newspaper directory is its cir- 
culation statements. The adver- 
tiser finds such information vital 
to him. With no circulation fig- 
ures or with inaccurate statements 
the directory loses its value. In 
this respect Rowell’s is the most 
successful Directory ever printed. 
For thirty-seven years Mr. George 
P. Rowell has fought the fight for 
accurate circulation figures. He 
and his book have been abused, 
villified and traduced, their honor 
and honesty questioned and many 
libel suits threatened. Through 
it all the book was issued year 
after year with such circulation 
figures as the genius of the pub- 
lisher could extort from many 
unwilling newspaper publishers; 
increasing and improving year 
by year. This book is the stand- 
ard and the indispensable news- 
paper directory of America.— 
Editorial from the Burlington, 
Vt., News, of June 26, 1905. 








